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WHO’S WHO 


FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., being professor 
of dogmatic theology at Mount St. Alphonsus, Eso- 
pus, N. Y., and being estimated as one of the few 
leading American theologians, expresses an author- 
itative opinion when he discusses theology. He was 
one of the first choices (1930) for a series of ad- 
dresses over the Catholic Hour hook-up, and has 
frequently been heard since over the air. His writ- 
ings in books, pamphlets and periodicals are known 
in all ecclesiastical circles. The lay theologian would 
thrive under his direction. ... JAMES A. MAGNER 
has written extensively on the trouble-nations, such 
as Russia, Mexico and Spain. The conflict in China 
is his new concern, as it should be the concern of 
every humanitarian and militiaman in the United 
States. When not observing and analyzing nations, 
he instructs young aspirants in the Quigley Pre- 
paratory Seminary, Chicago, Ill., presides over the 
Carroll Forum, and assists in parish duties. .. . 
JAMES F. KEARNEY, S.J., is even more interest- 
ing in his letters than in his articles. “We are just 
a bit angry with your Secretary of State,” he 
writes. When Mr. Hull announced that Americans 
remained in China at their own risk and that the 
U. S. would not hold itself responsible for them, the 
American business men protested. The Secretary 
sent marines, but said he could not protect the mis- 
sionaries in the interior. Father Kearney says: “It 
is these same missionaries who are reflecting honor 
on America. For the last two nights the Chinese 
Government radio has spoken in praise of these 
American missionaries who are disregarding the 
warning of their country and remaining here to 
work for the Chinese.” 
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COMMENT 











ALUMNI leaders were enveloped by Boston’s hos- 
pitality last week at their biennial convention. 
When old grads get together they become as little 
kiddies, out for a grown-up blowout. Not so the 
graduates who comprise the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation. When they get together, they 
are tense with a flaming desire to wage the battle 
of ideas in our confused world, to advance the pro- 
gram of the Church in a society rapidly becoming 
de-Christianized. Eloquent speakers discussed the 
convention theme: “The Catholic Church and 
American Democracy,” and apt speakers from the 
floor made lively the panel discussions on the need 
for the college Catholic graduate to play a leading 
part in the religious, economic, governmental de- 
velopment of the nation. The trend of the conven- 
tion was toward activities on a more expansive 
scale, and probably, for that reason, Arthur J. 
Hughes, of Chicago, who had been so successful in 
devising and executing action on the part of the 
Notre Dame Alumni, was elected president for the 
next two years. The keynote of the entire conven- 
tion was sounded by His Eminence Cardinal O’Con- 
nell who graciously surprised the delegates by an 
unannounced visit. In brisk, incisive and rousing 
words, Cardinal O’Connell outlined the need for 
Catholic alumni, their duty, their responsibility, 
their opportunity, their mission. ‘May God give 
you the vision and the strength to live up to the 
principles and the ideals for which your Federation 
exists,” concluded His Eminence. 


WRITING in one of our popular magazines on 
Death Begins at Forty, Channing Pollock shows up 
in a devastating way the folly as well as the eco- 
nomic peril for the country in excluding middle age 
from industry and business. He says very well that 
with us the “cult of youth” is symptomatic not of 
work but of play. The World War and its after- 
math disillusioned and discouraged us. “What’s the 
use? has become the universal question. What’s the 
use of sober plodding? What’s the use of saving and 
the homely virtues? You can’t take it with you. 
Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow there'll 
be more regulation and more taxes. We put aside 
brown October ale for May wine that sparkled in 
our glasses—and went flat in an hour or so.” This, 
as he wisely puts it, has nothing to do with effi- 
ciency; it was and is a psychosis. Its manifestations 
are readily visible in every department of life, “in 
our craze for the ‘modern,’ in our lack of faith and 
interest in everything that has happened more than 
two or three years ago. As a measure of antiquity, 
B.C. now means Before Coolidge. Consider the 
changed fashion in female figures. Broad bosoms 
and hips went out, and our admiration turned to 
the flat-chested young thing with streamlines and 
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short hair. Why? Because we no longer wanted 
mothers; we wanted play fellows.” One-third of our 
present population is over forty. No work for such 
would mean pensioning or starving more than the 
population of six of our most populous States— 
almost the entire commonwealth of France. 


NO COMMENT on our part would bring a clearer 
conviction of why Spain is plunged in a civil and 
religious war than the two little items clipped from 
the newspapers on the Feast of All Saints: 


Madrid, Nov. 1. (Wireless to the New York Times)— 
Loyalist Spain began a “week of homage” to the 
Soviet Union today, celebrating the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Russian revolution. In Madrid a com- 
memorative art exposition was opened this morning 
while on other days of the week there will be cere- 
monies by working men, youths and women. 

The celebrations end on Sunday with a great 
sports meeting and the unveiling of a plaque at the 
head of that part of the Gran Via known as Avenue 
of Conde Pefialver. After Sunday it will be known as 
the “Avenue of the Soviet Union.” 

The ceremonies that day will have all the more 

point as it is the first anniversary of the Madrid 
siege. 
Madrid, Nov. 1. (AP).—Madrid, celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Russian revolution, suddenly 
blossomed today with huge portraits of Russian lead- 
ers, Communist slogans, red stars and pledges of 
homage to and solidarity with the Soviet Union. 
Pictures of Joseph Stalin appeared in most news- 
papers with eulogistic articles. 

Official greetings, gifts and a delegation already 
have been dispatched to Moscow. 

Tonight Madrid’s main street was lined for a mile 
with crossed flags of Spain and Russia and great red 
banners of celebration. Factories, workshops and 
anti-Fascist clubs hung banners and flowers forming 
huge five-point stars, in the center of which usually 
appeared Stalin’s picture or the hammer and sickle. 


Nevertheless, the majority of the American non- 
Catholic people will continue to support the Loyal- 
ist regime in Spain. 
ae 7 3 

A SCHOOL for Social Sciences for Women is to be 
conducted this season under the auspices of St. 
Ignatius parish, New York, thus complementing 
the work now entering upon its third year of the 
New York Xavier School of Social Sciences for 
Men. The object of both these schools is to enable 
busy young men and women, particularly those who 
are unable to obtain a college education, through 
instruction in the principles of the Catholic social 
code, to defend their Faith against the onslaughts 
of modern atheism and Communism, and in this 
manner to make themselves articulate in public 
in the defense and explanation of the truth. There 
are no charges, outside of a nominal registration 
fee, and lectures, followed by informal discussions, 

















are held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings. Both schools are fortunate in obtaining the 
services of exceptionally competent instructors, 
many of them names well known in the various 
professions and in the educational field. Speakers’ 
groups are formed, and an active apostolate con- 
ducted. The New York experiments together with 
the pioneer school at St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia, should give courage to active minds in 
other metropolitan centers. 


DICTATORSHIP, says Frederick Birchall in the 
New York Times for October 31, “finally seems to 
have discovered an infallible means for dealing with 
democracy. It is to utilize democratic liberalism 
and tolerance as a shield for its own intolerance 
and oppression.” Mr. Birchall is referring, very apt- 
ly, to the Nazi Vergewaltigung of the Free City 
of Danzig, where the last remnants of democracy 
have been crushed under the eyes of the Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations, who was pledged 
to uphold it. When Arthur Greiser, Danzig Nazi 
leader, used the “physical gesture of contempt” at 
the League’s Council he placed, apparently, a cer- 
tain spell or jinx upon that august body. People 
in Czechoslovakia are becoming anxious lest the 
fate of Danzig start coming closer to them. It re- 
mains none the less true that the dictatorships 
learned the art of using brass knuckles, as Mr. 
Birchall observes, while demanding ringside rules 
from the Communists. The advance of these latter 
in publicity and power has been attained through 
skilful use in their own interest of the freedom of 
speech, the free institutions and the guarantees 
of civil liberty which they themselves are on the 
warpath to destroy once they have served their 
“dialectical” purpose. 


ON the Feast of Christ the King, Bishop Griffin, 
of La Crosse, dedicated the Joyce Kilmer Memorial 
Library at Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
This memorial to the soldier-poet who so gallantly 
met his death at Chateau-Thierry was made pos- 
sible through a legacy that came to his close friend, 
the late Father Claude Pernin, S.J. It is particu- 
larly fitting that Joyce Kilmer’s memory should 
be kept alive at Campion, for during his life this 
famous Jesuit school of the Middle West was 
especially dear to the heart of Kilmer. Had he sur- 
vived the war, there is little doubt that he would 
have carried out his cherished desire of settling 
down at Campion, and dividing his time between his 
literary work and taking some part in the educa- 
tional work of the school, a work which he held in 
the highest esteem. The Memorial Library pos- 
sesses several mementoes of Joyce Kilmer, notable 
among them the identification medal he wore dur- 
ing the World War. 


= ad ce 
EVERY third family in the United States seen as 


an auto purchaser in 1937 is one of the many choice 
news bits released during the Auto industry’s an- 


nual show in the Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Sales of new cars for 1937 are about 4,300,000; 
while a new high of over 7,000,000 is expected to 
be reached in used cars for 1937. Automobile regis- 
trations are expected to increase about 2,000,000 
this year and we are assured that the expansion 
of automobile ownership will be chiefly among 
families having incomes of $30 a week or less. This 
gain in ownership, plus greater annual use of auto- 
mobiles already on the highways is expected to 
cause a gain of about $100,000,000 in gasoline tax 
receipts by the State and Federal Governments. 
Registration fee receipts by the States will increase 
by about $25,000,000. Excise taxes on new cars will 
yield the Federal Government another $60,000,000. 
The Federal Government may, after all, be able to 
balance the budget sometime in the future. These 
hopeful news figures are, we should say, the re- 
lease of the American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. They fail to hearten us as they should, 
especially the expansion among the low income 
brackets. Somehow the slogan of this year’s Na- 
tional Automobile Show, “Putting the World on 
Wheels,” has discomforting connotations. It is like 
putting the skids under thrift and frugality. Per- 
haps we should look at the situation in the hopeful 
spirit the President did in his letter to the presi- 
dent of the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


SPAIN needs prayers. For the purpose of repara- 
tion for all the outrages against God perpetrated 
in the course of the civil war and for the purpose 
of impetration that God may preserve and increase 
the Faith among all the Spanish people, there has 
now been instituted the Spiritual Union of Spanish 
Priests in the United States. From the natural nu- 
cleus of Spanish priests, the Spiritual Union hopes 
to enlist all priests of Spanish descent and all the 
clergy of other racial stocks in a broader union of 
prayer for Spain. The further program envisions a 
union of Spanish religious men and women, a union 
of Spanish lay people, and a nationwide union of all 
Catholics of the United States in a crusade of 
prayer and good works. War is made by man; the 
conditions that lead to war result from the decisions 
of the free-will of evil or deluded men. God needs, 
with His Grace, to hasten the time when men will 
use their free-wills to establish universal peace. 
Meanwhile, every American priest and Religious and 
layman should unite with the Spanish priests in a 
mighty volume of prayer to God that He may 
swiftly save Spain in its period of conflict, that He 
may save the souls of the Spaniards of both war- 
ring factions, that He may lead the erring Spaniard 
back to his Catholic heritage. The Spiritual Union 
of Spanish Priests and its affiliated unions seeks to 
enlist every American Catholic in prayer. Its spirit- 
ual aims are closely correlated with the charitable 
aims of the America Spanish Relief Fund which 
seeks to provide the necessities of life for the vic- 
tims of the Spanish war. Those wishing to cooper- 
ate either by the offering of prayer or by contribut- 
ing material assistance may address both organiza- 
tions at our editorial office, 329 West 108th St. 
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NIPPON LOOKS WEST 
FOR THE RISING SUN 


An analysis of Japanese objectives in China 


JAMES A. MAGNER 











WITH Japan’s undeclared war in China comes an- 
other step in a well coordinated plan of the Island 
Empire to effect the “economic cooperation” of 
its neighbor on the mainland. For some time, the 
Japanese war office working with economic ex- 
perts has recognized three divisions of China— 
North, Central, and South—each with special po- 
litical and economic possibilities and problems. 
Under this plan, the concentrated drives south of 
Peiping and centering on the Peiping-Hankow rail- 
road indicate that at least the Northern provinces 
of Hopei, Shantung, Shansi and Suiyan will be 
grouped into a new economic and political unit 
under Japanese domination. 

The drive through Shanghai and the bombings 
of Nanking seem to indicate a somewhat longer 
range military and political vision. Japan is un- 
doubtedly looking forward already to the subjuga- 
tion of a Central Chinese unit. In the meantime, 
a complete demoralization and chastisement of the 
Chinese spirit will be necessary if the North is to 
be organized separately, like Manchuria, under 
Japanese dictation. Whether this occasion can be 
seized to carve out a central territory, without 
waiting for the North to be brought under com- 
plete control and pacified, is problematical. The 
stiff resistance of the Chinese at Shanghai and 
unfavorable international sentiment will probably 
make this too difficult at the present time. 

The third front in the war, that in the Suiyan 
province, presents another angle which may ul- 
timately involve Russia. For some time, Japanese 
military strategy has been pushing toward Outer 
Mongolia, in the hope of establishing a base of at- 
tack through Kalgan and Mongolia in the event 
of a war with the Soviet. Suiyan would effectively 
cut the present lines of communication between 
China and Russia, and a buffer state west of Cha- 
har would give Japan the base it desires. 

With the establishment of a Northern Chinese 
state as the immediate objective, this three-fold 
push of the Japanese is extremely logical. For some 
time Japanese economic observers have been point- 
ing to this region as rich in the raw materials 
needed for home industries and as providing a 
tremendous potential market for finished goods. 
The population of the five northern provinces is 
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100,000,000. Considerable disappointment has been 
expressed with the mineral finds in Manchuria, 
and, in spite of government subsidies, the cotton 
prospects of the territory are definitely unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, the coal deposits of 
Shansi alone are estimated at 120,000,000,000 tons, 
while more than half the area of China lies within 
the latitude most favorable for the raising of cotton. 

With the capture of the city of Taichow, the 
Japanese find themselves practically in possession 
of the rich iron and coal mines of this region, which 
were for a long time protected by the war lord 
Yen Hsi-shan. The age and illness of the latter 
make his position more vulnerable to attack. 

What are the chances for the success of the 
Japanese plans? So far as the Japanese themselves 
are concerned, there is nothing but the utmost con- 
fidence and determination. In this connection may 
be recalled the words of Yosuke Matsuoka in 1935: 


Looking over the northeastern area of the Asiatic 
mainland, we see that Manchuria and Mongolia 
have already passed through the first stage, that of 
reshaping, and are entering on the second stage, 
that of internal perfection. Because of the activities 
of the Soviet union and the situation prevailing in 
China, Japan is going to start operations in North 
China. Most of the people of Japan do not yet 
quite understand the great importance of these fu- 
ture operations, and their lack of understanding, I 
believe, will beyond doubt bring about a really 
serious crisis in the nation. Regardless of how seri- 
ous the crisis may become, Japan cannot halt its 
North China operations. The arrow has already left 
the bow. The progress of these operations will de- 
cide the destiny of the Yamato race, its rise or fall 
in the world situation. 


To facilitate these plans Japan, while attempt- 
ing the intimidation of government groups at Nan- 
king, has been securing in office at Peiping Chinese 
officials favorable to their cause. Popular unrest, 
however, stimulated by lack of confidence in such 
appointees, pointed to the need of military domin- 
ance and actually succeeded in provoking the type 
of “incidents” that have served as a cover for the 
strong hand policy. Such objections as the Japanese 
at home exercised against the extension of military 
imperialism were promptly ignored by the military 
cliques after parliamentary elections last year. 

The dramatic kidnapping and release of General 
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Chiang Kai-shek, on the other hand, appears 
have had a powerful effect in uniting the 
forces in China, including the Communist 
into a national resistance. As a result the J 
have experienced considerably more difficulty in 
their invasion than they contemplated. 

The arguments which Japan has offered in de- 
fense of its present action have not been taken seri- 
ously in international circles. Japan’s position as the 
guardian of the Far East against the inroads of 
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Soviet Communism has given rise to general sus- 
picion, while her alleged self-defence 
Chinese boycotts and unfriendliness, by 
military invasion and ruthless warfare on a largely 
civilian front has created a situation of the gravest 
importance. There can no longer be doubt that Jap- 
an intends, as a nation of destiny, to control the 
Far East, and to control it economically by the 
establishment of a series of newly formed states 
under puppet rulers with Japanese military backing. 


THUNDER OVER NANKING, 
TERROR AND DEATH BELOW 


Tale of an American who remains with his Chinese people 


JAMES F. KEARNEY, S.J. 

















THE siren is wailing again, weird, spasmodic, 
banshee-like, from the north of the city. Its warn- 
ing is quickly taken up by other sirens. One nearby 
is deep-throated, like a fog horn, and has the chill 
of fear in its blast. 

This is the thirtieth time since the Feast of the 
Assumption. That first one was perhaps the most 
frightening, as it held the full dread of the un- 
known. We are veterans now, and yet there is still 
the sinking sensation within, and acts of perfect 
contrition still leap spontaneously to the lips, for 
who knows if this time .. . ? 

The discipline of the capital is splendid. There 
have been air-raid drills in the past two years, and 
many lectures on what to do if the enemy came. 
We once thought the precautions exaggerated, but 
then who would have guessed there were in store 
for us thirty raids in the first month? Military po- 
lice with bayonets on their rifles run quickly to 
their posts, one at each street corner, with special 
police stationed at intervals between blocks. In five 
minutes traffic is entirely cleared from the busiest 
streets, the inhabitants are ordered indoors and 
away from roofs and windows; the fronts of shops 
are boarded up. There is no panic, no mad scurry- 
ing about as when an ant hill is disturbed. 

The sirens have stopped now. They will not sound 
again unless the attacking planes are at the city 
walls; for the defense system of the capital has 
been so perfected that aircraft from whatever di- 
rection are sighted at least half an hour away. 
Meanwhile, local aviators take to the air. They are 


in speedy American pursuit planes. If the enemy 
is to bomb the city effectively he must come with 
his slow, heavy, home-made bombers that cannot 
maneuver well. British officers who from their 
gunboat in the Yangtse have watched many “dog- 
fights” report that Nanking has not only the bet- 
ter planes, but better aviators and better tactics. 
The Generalissimo has expressed his delight at the 
way his new air-force is functioning. Ten planes 
are up now, six of them wheeling back and forth 
in wild-goose formation ready to dart at the first 
enemy bombers that appear; the others in pairs 
circle high about the capital threading their way 
through woolly clouds, scouting. 

Suddenly from all over the city the sirens sound 
again. The enemy is at the gates. Some of his 
planes have been met outside the city by deter- 
mined Chinese pursuit craft, but five have slipped 
past. As they roar overhead machine guns spit 
showers of bullets into the air, and the heavier 
anti-aircraft thunder out. This is the most thrill- 
ing part of the performance, but we have to dive 
into the thick-walled basement and miss most of 
the sight. From over in the south city, near the 
airdrome and the arms factory, there comes the 
dull, distant thunder of exploding dynamite. There 
will be death over there. God pity the victims! 

A long silence follows. We hear only Chinese 
planes now, singing like huge mosquitoes in the 
distance. Nanking’s population has been indoors 
for an hour and a half since the first warning. Sud- 
denly from the sirens comes a long-drawn-out blast. 
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It is the welcome “All Clear” signal. Instantly the 
silent streets spring to life again; rickshaws, bi- 
cycles, autos and pedestrians are in happy motion. 
Down come the shutters; people crawl like moles 
out of their fragile-looking dugouts; children laugh 
on the sidewalks once more. Danger means noth- 
ing to the little ones yet; they rather enjoy the 
excitement. We shall not know till tomorrow the 
tragic side of the raid. 

It is night-time, and a full moon is rising. It 
etches out in sharp relief the military objectives 
that have been photographed by last week’s day 
raiders. The city’s defenses have proved so efficient 
that they do not dare to come any more by day. 
Henceforth, it will always be thief-like in the night- 
time. There is a siren blast. One by one a million 
lights go out, and the immense volume of noise 
that is wont to rise up incessantly from a city slow- 
ly subsides. There is an almost Sahara silence. 
Mothers even hush their whimpering babes by 
warning them that the Japanese, still miles away 
in their roaring planes, will hear and bomb them. 
Fear of death makes a million hearts beat a little 
faster in the uncanny darkness, while the stars 
look down in wonder. 

Suddenly one of those stars, away out towards 
the wall of the city, begins to move. Involuntarily 
one likens it to the star of the Magi; but in an 
instant it has two companions. What! In this mod- 
ern version is each King to have his own light? 
But there is little leisure for the fancy to roam. 
From the earth springs a brilliant beam of light, 
which fingers uncertainly about among the clouds 
for an instant, then pounces triumphantly upon the 
trio of marching stars. Sister beams from all parts 
of the city sweep up, cross, converge and follow 
their victims across the sky with a strangle hold 
of light. Gaily colored star shells go up, and up 
along the beams of the search lights roar salvos 
of shrapnel from the anti-aircraft guns. Only a few 
machine guns sputter out, for the enemy has al- 
ready lost many planes by flying low. He is out 
again to bomb the airdrome, but thunder from be- 
low accompanies his uncomfortable, spot-lighted 
progress across the city. He drops his death-gifts 
hurriedly, and confused at the rousing welcome, 
makes for Shanghai again at top speed. Three 
lights came; now there are only two. Fifteen min- 
utes pass. Then four new winged lights swing 
along from the outer darkness, run the same 
frightening gauntlet of light and fire, lay their 
poisonous eggs with thunder for a cackle, and then 
prudently showing greater love for darkness than 
the light retire to their country by another way. 

One dreadful night, after a week of short moon- 
light raids, the onslaught lasts from twelve to four. 
To overcome the stubborn defense the Japanese 
have been forced to try new tactics. This time they 
divide into four groups and like angry hornets 
thrice attack simultaneously from north, south, 
east and west. It is hard to ward off such a raid 
at midnight, especially when the enemy has learned 
what kind of lights the local planes use, and has 
come with that kind, so that the defenders can- 
not distinguish between friend and foe till thunder 
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booms up from ruined buildings. Plane after plane 
roars over our heads that night, while anti-air- 
craft guns crash out on all sides with ear-splitting 
violence to make every window in the house rattle 
in terror. Sleep is deferred till the morrow. 

And the aftermath? With a sort of macabre cu- 
riosity we examine some of the nearby wreckage. 
The Government university not far from us has 
been bombed twice—three tons of explosives, says 
the president, have wrought havoc on the campus. 
One bomb hole close to a Government building is 
ten feet deep, almost twenty-five feet in diameter. 
It might have wrecked a fort or slain a thousand; 
fortunately it destroyed only a gate-keeper’s lodge 
and killed two men. A mile and a half from us is 
a public park called Lotus Lake. Six bombs have 
been dropped there at midnight. Two fell into one 
astonished lake, one into another, ihree on the 
shaded roadway between, scorching several trees. 
One hole yawns thirty feet in diameter. Next day 
all pleasure boats huddle pathetically together try- 
ing to camouflage themselves under the tallest 
lotus leaves. 

Closer to us is a Government prison for the worst 
bandits and desperadoes. One bomb has exploded 
in the courtyard, another squarely between the 
inner and outer walls of the prison blasting huge, 
gaping, fifty-foot holes in both. It must have been 
a bad night for the guards. I watched them ner- 
vously evacuating the prison next day. Nearby two 
other bombs have fallen. Neither has scored a 
direct hit, but four men are dead, and one of them 
is just being carried out in a heavy Chinese coffin. 
In a small courtyard around which are grouped 
five fairly well-built houses, is a bomb hole about 
seven feet deep, fifteen in diameter. So great has 
been the force of the explosion that the tiles of 
every roof are hanging pitifully awry, the fronts 
of the houses have been blown out, rendering the 
windowless buildings uninhabitable. 

And so the tale of death and destruction goes 
on. We have not seen the worst casualty centers. 
In this life-and-death struggle of a nation unfor- 
tunately it is the poor who suffer most. It is chiefly 
these non-combatants who are frightened away 
from their homes and their work which means 
their daily rice; it is they who have been frequent- 
ly slain from the skies at the very moment when 
they thought themselves finally in a place of safety. 
It is they especially about whom the Catholic 
Church, China’s warmest friend, is most anxious 
in this hour of tribulation lest they turn in despair 
for relief to the lying promises of Communism. 

Despite numerous warnings, for two weeks there 
has been no thunder over the capital. But the air 
is rife with rumor: this is the goal of the invader; 
he would like to raze the capital to the ground. 
People are pouring out of the city, but the leaders 
say it is impregnable. The September moon is still 
young. The last few evenings it has waxed so large 
that the streets have been prudently darkened the 
whole night through. Tonight it will be larger still. 
When the enemy comes again, people whisper he 
will come in force. Will it be tonight? 

God have mercy on the poor, if it is tonight! 














10,000 VICTIMS ANNUALLY 
IS A FEARFUL TOLL 


An old remedy might save thousands of lives 
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IN an address made some weeks ago in New York, 
R. N. Whitfield, of the Mississippi Board of Health, 
said that in his opinion we ought to execute about 
2,000 murderers every year. At first glance, the 
estimate appears somewhat blood-thirsty. On re- 
flection, however, we are tempted to ask why he 
pitched the estimate at this low figure, since we 
have about 10,000 murders every year, and only 
about 170 executions. 

This is a grisly topic, but only because murder 
is itself even more grisly. Yet it does seem that 
something should be done in this country to dis- 
courage murder. Three-quarters of a century ago, 
Mark Twain noted our extraordinary tenderness 
for murderers, and he added that this tenderness 
is usually accompanied by utter indifference to the 
woes of the family and friends of the murdered 
man. We seem to think that the victim was some- 
what to blame for getting in the line of fire, or for 
drinking the cup of poison proffered by the mur- 
derer. In our own day, Clarence Darrow, denying 
man’s free will, is at pains to point out that mur- 
derers are not always low-browed criminals, but, 
in many instances, if not in most, victims of cir- 
cumstances who love their families and have a 
large circle of friends. On the whole, the trend of 
public opinion in the United States for many years 
has been in the direction of sympathy for the mur- 
derer and of dislike for his victim. 

I am only too well aware, from letters which 
have followed my previous writings on this subject, 
that any discussion on capital punishment as a de- 
terrent is apt to be largely academic. In the United 
States capital punishment is just that—a subject 
for debate, not a punishment actually inflicted, ex- 
cept in an almost negligible number of convictions 
for murder. We do not know, through experimental 
knowledge whether or not capital punishment 
would act as a deterrent. We have never tried it. 

Even among Catholics we occasionally hear the 
opinion that the State is not justified in executing 
for crime, since imprisonment for life meets the 
ends of justice sufficiently. I. admit the principle, 
namely, that when a lighter punishment will secure 
the ends of justice—among which is the adequate 
protection of the community—the State has no 
right to demand a heavier penalty. But I deny that 


in the United States life imprisonment is commonly 
or even usually the punishment for murder. A 
glance at the records will show how often the 
original crime is toned down from murder to one 
of the many degrees of homicide, so that the pun- 
ishment is imprisonment for a term of years which 
may be as low as ten. But even when imprisonment 
for life is decreed, the penalty is rarely paid in full. 
Imprisonment for life now means in the United 
States imprisonment for about five years. 

If we in the United States are not willing to de- 
mand either capital punishment or life-imprison- 
ment for murder, it is surely incumbent upon us 
to look about for something that will at least dis- 
courage murder. Our murder record is shockingly 
out of proportion of our numbers. For our 10,000 
murders annually. Great Britain and Wales, with 
about a third of our population can offer only 178. 
We may be in gross error, but it seems to us that 
the old British custom, dating back doubtless to 
Hengist and Horsa, of catching murderers and 
hanging them is responsible, at least in part, for 
this disparity. For practically every case of murder, 
Great Britain hangs a murderer, and hangs him 
promptly. Sometimes, it is true, the criminal es- 
capes apprehension; now and then one commits 
suicide to escape arrest; and occasionally the mur- 
derer is adjudged insane. In the latter case, he 
goes to an institution where he remains for life. 
Great Britain does not permit persons with a homi- 
cidal mania to remain at large. 

This cruel treatment compares most unfavor- 
ably with the usage in most of our States. To cite 
but one instance, we may rehearse the case of the 
Ohio bootlegger who set out one fine morning a 
few years ago to kill his wife. Within an hour, he 
found her, and deliberately shot her to death. The 
jury pronounced him not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity—his attorney had proved that the man had 
a very bad temper and for years had been in the 
habit of beating his wife cruelly—and the court 
ordered him detained for life in a State asylum. 
Three months later, a jury de lunatico inquirendo 
held that since the man was not insane, he must 
be freed, and free he is today. His insanity is and 
was of a type unknown to specialists, but well 
known in every criminal court. 
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The late Edmund Pearson, who could write most 
charmingly of murder, used to contend that glands 
and the climate could not be held responsible for 
our homicide rate. There could not be much differ- 
ence between the two, he thought, in Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan and in Windsor, immediately 
across the river, in the Dominion of Canada. To 
his dull mind it seemed that the real explanation 
did not involve the weather or disordered glandu- 
lar functions. Canada has capital punishment and 
inflicts it. Michigan has no capital punishment, and 
when the police can catch the criminal (which does 
not always happen), and a jury agrees to convict 
him (a somewhat rarer phenomenon), the mur- 
derer goes to jail for life, (and in this country a 
life-sentence averages five years.) 

But, as I have frequently contended, it is waste 
of time to argue that capital punishment might 
prove a deterrent in this country, were it tried. We 
rest content with our homicide rate, easily the 
most disgraceful in the world. 


THE CHILDREN CAN DO IT! 


LAST March, the Holy Father issued his memo- 
rable Encyclical, On Atheistic Communism. It is a 
clarion call to the Church Militant to draw up her 
line of battle. “Entire peoples,” says the Holy 
Father, “find themselves in danger of falling back 
into a barbarism worse than that which oppressed 
the greater part of the world at the coming of the 
Redeemer.” 

It is not my purpose to summarize or comment 
upon the Encyclical. This important pronounce- 
ment must be read to be appreciated. If you are 
one of the many Catholic educators who have not 
read it, then by all means do so. It is simple; it is 
inspiring; it is electrifying. Burning words such as 
these must have poured, like liquid fire, from the 
lips of a Peter the Hermit or a Bernard as they 
preached the Crusades. On Atheistic Communism 
can have but one effect on a reader: he will become 
a vitalized question. The question will be this: “Be- 
sides prayer and sacrifice what else can I do to save 
the world for Christ?” 

How can we, in particular, the teaching Religious 
of the United States, help practically, in this cru- 
sade of the Spirit? How can we bear our share of 
the burden of campaign? Answer for yourself these 
questions: How vital is it to the crusade to have 
every adult Catholic and as many adult non-Cath- 
olics as possible know the Holy Father’s analysis 
of atheistic Communism and the Christian plan of 
campaign which he outlines? Is there any way of 
reaching these adults, Catholic and non-Catholic? 
Is there any one but you, Catholic teachers, who 
can reach the masses of these men and women, ef- 
fectively? Do you ask how? Through the children, 
of course! The plan is simple. A child crusader with 
a copy of On Atheistic Communism at the side of 
every adult is the answer. First, of course, you must 
read the Encyclical and become to the children the 
living voice of the Holy Father. Tell them what it 
is about; tell them what the Holy Father wants 
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done; show them how they can be the apostles, the 
messengers of the Vicar of Christ on earth to the 
grown-ups of their own family and of their neigh- 
borhood. And let the goal of the crusade be the 
number of persons who read the Encyclical. There 
is power, the power of the Eternal Priest and the 
Holy Ghost, in the apostolic word of the Visible 
Head of the Church. 

On Atheistic Communism is available as a pam- 
phlet publication of the America Press. Purchased 
in large quantities, it can be secured for three cents 
per copy. At this low cost there are two or three 
simple ways of handling the matter. Catholic study 
clubs or leagues or auxiliaries—whatever such or- 
ganizations may be called in your town—if ap- 
proached, may be willing to donate the amount re- 
quired. The school could raise the fund by a cru- 
sade entertainment; or, the school could have the 
children use their pennies to buy the Encyclical. 
The advantage of this last method is that it will in- 
volve a personal sacrifice on the part of the child 
which will help much in making of him the type of 
apostle needed by the Church today. 

The question may be raised as to what age should 
be the youngest or what grade the lowest enlisted 
in this crusade. The first grade with its six-year- 
olds or, if your school has one, the kindergarten, is 
ideal material for this type of apostolate. The small 
child can enter into the spirit of this action in be- 
half of the Holy Father as effectively as can the 
older child. In many ways, perhaps, he will be more 
persistent in pursuing his elders than the older 
child. The activity of either will depend on the 
spark of fire which you have kindled. The Commu- 
nists are fond of quoting the slogan of Lenin: 
“From a spark, a flame.” Cannot we have our little 
ones spread the spark that will cause Christ’s fire 
to enkindle the whole earth anew? What would the 
Communists do if they had our organization of par- 
ish and school through which to work! A few days 
ago one of our lads reported that a neighbor Com- 
munist boy of his age remarked to him: “If we had 
the schools and the halls and the organization that 
you Catholics have, would we go to town?” 

I can cite an example of the power which is ours 
if we will but turn our hands to use it. In one Com- 
munity, it was decided to take up the project of 
having the children spread the Encyclical, On 
Atheistic Communism. The General Superior at a 
meeting of her local superiors, representing some 
sixty schools, had the plan presented, asked the su- 
periors to consider what they could reasonably do, 
and to place their order so that the Encyclicals 
could be sent for in quantity. The initial order was 
twenty-six thousand copies. If every copy is read 
by an average of three persons, over seventy-five 
thousand adults will be reached. Actually, in the 
course of the year this Community hopes to reach 
a half million adults. Twenty-six thousand Encycli- 
cals is its initial order. 

There are, roughly estimated, 60,000 Religious 
teaching 2,000,000 Catholic children in 10,000 Cath- 
olic schools in the United States. Are we doing our 
part to make the Holy Father’s voice heard among 
the Catholic people? SISTER Mary, I.H.M. 

















LAYMEN RECEIVE 


POWER 


TO TEACH BY CONFIRMATION 


But they must also study scientific theology 


FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C. SS. R. 











IS it advisable for Catholic layfolk to study theol- 
ogy? By theology I mean, not a merely popular ex- 
planation of the Catholic religion such as should 
be familiar to every lay member of the Church, 
but the detailed and technical exposition and dem- 
onstration of Catholic doctrine such as is given in 
a seminary to ecclesiastical students. Theology, the 
queen of the sciences, scrutinizing each truth of 
Revelation to discover its precise significance, utili- 
izing metaphysics and psychology to illumine and 
to illustrate the profound mysteries of Christianity, 
calling on history and the natural sciences to estab- 
lish the credibility of the Catholic Faith, wielding 
the keen rapier of logic to vanquish the Church’s 
adversaries—is theology in so comprehensive a 
scope a subject that can be suitably and profitably 
studied by the laity? 

Some would doubtless reply with an emphatic 
negative, contending that amateur theologians, like 
amateur lawyers and amateur doctors, are likely 
to do more harm than good. In support of their 
contention these objectors could adduce examples 
of Catholic laymen who have written or spoken 
unwisely on theological questions, misrepresenting 
the Church’s teachings, and sometimes even pro- 
pounding heretical views as Catholic doctrine. 

However, a sweeping condemnation of lay theo- 
logians is unjustifiable in view of the fact that the 
Church positively encourages those of the laity 
who devote themselves to the study of theology, 
provided they do so in the proper manner, with 
due deference to ecclesiastical pronouncements and 
to the teachings of approved clerical theologians. 
From the earliest centuries of the Christian era 
there have been laymen whose theological writings 
have received the commendation of the Church. 
Some of them are canonized Saints; a few are even 
numbered among the Fathers of the Church. To 
the laity belong those ardent apologists of the sec- 
ond century, Saint Justin, Tatian and Athenagoras. 
Most of the writings which have earned for Saint 
Ephrem a place among the Doctors of the Church 
were composed while he was still a layman, for he 
was ordained deacon only three years before his 
death. Lay theologians, too, were Boethius in the 
sixth century, Samuel of Morocco in the eleventh 
and Saint Thomas More in the sixteenth century. 


The nineteenth century saw Chateaubriand in 
France, Orestes Brownson in America, William 
George Ward in England. This last was for a time 
professor of theology in a seminary. When a cer- 
tain English prelate complained to Pope Pius IX 
that it was incongruous for a layman, and a mar- 
ried man at that, to teach theology to clerical stu- 
dents, the Pontiff replied: “It seems strange, my 
lord, that a man should be rendered incapable of 
being a theologian by the reception of a Sacrament 
which neither you nor I have received.” 

The spiritual character impressed on the soul by 
Confirmation confers on the recipient a share of 
Christ’s priestly power and deputes him to expound 
and to defend the truths of Faith. The layman’s 
participation in the priesthood through Confirma- 
tion is, of course, very limited compared to that 
given by Holy Orders, and its exercise is prudently 
regulated by ecclesiastical legislation. Without the 
approbation of higher Church authorities he may 
not publish books or articles on religious subjects, 
nor publicly preach or argue on matters of doc- 
trine or morality. Yet, once a person has received 
Confirmation he has become, with the aforesaid 
restrictions, an authorized exponent of Catholicism, 
and accordingly is entitled to acquire the scientific 
knowledge of the Church’s teachings necessary to 
explain most effectively his heritage of the Faith. 

However, the lay person essaying to be a theolo- 
gian will encounter grave difficulties. Daily toil and 
domestic duties may leave him little time for study. 
His knowledge of Latin, the vernacular of theology, 
and of philosophy, its indispensable handmaid, may 
be very meager or even nil. He must be, in the 
main, self-taught, for usually he cannot attend the 
formal course in theology at a seminary or univer- 
sity; and it is just as difficult to learn theology 
without a capable professor as it is to learn chemis- 
try or higher mathematics. 

Yet, despite all obstacles, a lay person equipped 
with a fair amount of education—a good high- 
school training would suffice—can acquire an ex- 
tensive knowledge of scientific theology if he ap- 
plies himself diligently to study. If deficient in 
Latin, he can make use of the excellent theological 
works that have recently been published in English, 
such as the Treasury of the Faith series, the Re- 
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ligion and Culture series, the treatises of Pohle- 
Preuss, Joyce, S.J., and Vonier, O.S.B. He can find 
a philosophical substratum in the manuals writ- 
ten in the vernacular by the English Jesuits of 
Stonyhurst. In lieu of a formal course the lay stu- 
dent can seek the aid of some capable and willing 
priest, at least when he encounters difficult prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly, there are many such priests 
among those zealous members of the clergy who 
are devoting themselves to the doctrinal activities 
of the Catholic Evidence guilds and of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

A few general suggestions for the guidance of 
tyros in the science of theology may be in order. 
In the first place, it is of vital importance to dis- 
cover the precise meaning and the scope of the 
Church’s pronouncements in matters of Faith and 
morals, and not to read into them ideas which they 
were not intended to convey. A disciplinary decree 
is very different from a doctrinal declaration. An 
authoritative verdict that a certain doctrine can- 
not safely be held does not necessarily preclude the 
possibility that it may subsequently be held if new 
evidence in its favor is produced. Thus, in 1897 
the Holy Office decreed that the authenticity of 
verse seven, chapter five, of Saint John’s First 
Epistle cannot safely be denied or doubted. Yet, on 
several occasions the same Congregation has de- 
clared that this decree does not forbid Catholic 
scholars, imbued with a spirit of obedience toward 
the Church, to weigh the arguments for and against 
the genuineness of the text and even to uphold tem- 
perately the opinion denying its authenticity. 

An ecclesiastical decision, likewise, on a ques- 
tion of morality may presuppose the presence of 
certain essential conditions, so that in the absence 
of one or more of these conditions a totally differ- 
ent solution weuld be in order. Thus, in his En- 
cyclical of March 28, 1937, to the Mexican bishops, 
Pope Pius XI approves the doctrine that it is some- 
times lawful for the citizens of a nation to rebel 
against the constituted government; and the Pon- 
tiff enumerates in detail the conditions requisite 
for the lawfulness of such an uprising. At first 
sight, the declaration that rebellion can at times 
be licit seems at variance with pronouncements 
made by previous Popes, especially Pius IX and 
Leo XIII. However, a more careful study of the 
statements made by these Pontiffs will show that 
they referred to circumstances in which not all the 
conditions laid down by our present Holy Father 
were realized. Evidently then, painstaking exact- 
ness in interpreting the official teachings of the 
Church is a very necessary factor in the study of 
theology. 

Secondly, the student of theology must realize 
that, while the Church has acquired in the course 
of time a better understanding of revealed truth, 
nothing has been added to the deposit of Faith 
since the passing of the Apostles. Certain doctrines 
held only implicitly by the early Christians are now 
recognized and believed explicitly—the Immacu- 
late Conception, for example. To express dogmas 
precisely and scientifically, new terms have been 
coined, such as hypostatic and transubstantiation. 
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By a synthesis of several particular doctrines, gen- 
eral principles have been formulated, such as the 
universally received tenet that every Sacrament 
is composed analogously of matter and form. Ex- 
tensive disciplinary changes have taken place in the 
administration of the Sacraments, especially Pen- 
ance. Yet, all these modifications signify only that 
the Church perceives more clearly the import and 
the applications of Christ’s Revelation, not that she 
has added a single doctrine to the original object 
of Christian belief. 

It is most important that the beginner in the- 
ology keep this principle ever before him. Other- 
wise, he may unwisely expect to find in the Church 
of the first century the same stage of doctrinal and 
liturgical development as that possessed by the 
Church today or, on the other hand, he may in- 
correctly infer that with the passing of the cen- 
turies there has been an accretion to the body of 
doctrines committed by Christ and His Apostles to 
mankind as the word of God. 

Thirdly, it is advisable for the lay aspirant to 
the ranks of the theologians to specialize in some 
particular phase of Catholic doctrine. Of course, 
every one should have a general knowledge of all 
the chief tenets of Catholicism, but it is seldom 
possible for a lay person, in view of the obstacles 
mentioned above, to acquire a thorough grasp of 
all the tracts of either dogmatic or moral theology. 
The choice of a particular subject for specialization 
would depend on the individual’s abilities, inclina- 
tions and needs. Generally speaking, the treatises 
on religion and the Church, considered from the 
apologetic standpoint, would be most beneficial to 
the lay person of today. However, to some men and 
women other aspects of sacred science may be 
more attractive and more useful. A doctor or a 
nurse could profit much by a detailed study of the 
fifth commandment; a judge or a lawyer would be 
considerably aided in his professional duties by a 
thorough knowledge of the Church’s teachings on 
marriage. 

To the question, what immediate and practical 
benefits can accrue to a lay person from a profound 
understanding of Catholic doctrine, I answer: In 
the first place, such a person will be fitted to ex- 
plain and to defend his religion most effectively. 
And since the laity, as a group, have more numer- 
ous and more favorable opportunities of coming in 
contact with educated non-Catholics, the lay man 
or woman who has diligently studied the truths of 
Faith will probably be enabled to present the case 
for Catholicism before some who otherwise would 
never hear the teachings of the Church expounded 
correctly and convincingly. Indeed, the reward of 
the lay theologian may be to see a brilliant and 
noble soul persuaded of the truth of the Catholic 
religion by his or her efforts. Secondly, a thorough 
study of Catholicism—or even of one or other of 
its many aspects—cannot fail to foster an appre- 
ciation of its irrefutable logic, its perfect harmony, 
its enthralling beauty. And from this appreciation 
will normally arise a love for the Catholic Faith 
and a loyalty to the Catholic Church that will 
fructify in a life of holiness and happiness. 
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ASKING FOR MIRACLES 


EVERY little while some inquisitive person calls 
up the office of AMERICA to inquire about the Saints, 
beatifications, canonizations, etc. There is a latent 
curiosity as to how many Saints there are, what 
requirements are exacted for being lifted to the 
honors of the altar, and the like. 

One question frequently asked is why some coun- 
tries have so many more Saints than others. Why, 
for instance, are there comparatively few modern 
Saints from Ireland or Catholic Germany in com- 
parison with the many who were canonized in other 
Catholic countries, such as Italy, Spain and France, 
in recent times? 

Possibly for some reason too deep for you or for 
me to fathom, there may actually not have been 
sO many persons exercising heroic faith, hope and 
charity in the northern as in the southern lands. 
But I find this rather hard to believe. Another quite 
simple explanation is advanced by a German Cath- 
olic writer, who guesses that one source of this 
relative scarcity is that people in the northern lands 
do not ask so boldly and confidently for miracles, 
as in the (in this respect) more fortunate coun- 
tries. He believes that we should show more real 
Christianity if we did ask for miracles, and that 
neglect may come merely from spiritual sloth, or 
from a confusion of ideas. 

Continued contact with non-Catholic life has 
forced us to center our Catholic life upon the es- 
sentials. This is strengthening and saving, but a 
continued battle for the essentials is apt to make 
us forget privileges we enjoy as children of the 
Kingdom. Were we more conscious of those privi- 
leges, we should have less hesitation in asking for 
a special favor when there was reasonable ground 
to believe that it would be for God’s glory. 

Where, I think, some of the confusion lies is in 
our failing to distinguish between miraculous help 
and supernatural help. Miraculous help is a direct 
intervention of God in the course of physical na- 
ture. It is an intervention which is sensibly evident 
as such. It is a tangible, measurable suspension of 
the habitual operation of the physical world: a hu- 
man body walking upon the water; instantaneous 
creation of new tissue in a diseased organism; res- 
toration of the dead to life; multiplication of a 
material substance, as bread, wine, oil, by mere 
expression of an idea or command. 

Supernatural help may or may not be imme- 
diately evident as such. But in itself it is not a 
suspension of the normal course of the physical 
world. It is an elevation, a transformation through 
the power of Divine grace of man’s powers in the 
spiritual world. It is also a Providential guiding of 
events, whether they be material or spiritual. It is 
something forever operating, which we may and 


must normally expect as members of Christ’s King- 
dom. In a word, it is God and man working together 
in the affairs of life. 

Miracles are given for proofs, to prove the Di- 
vinity and the mission of Christ, the holiness of His 
Saints, or to produce some extraordinary warning, 
like the deprivation of speech which Prince Gallit- 
zin, Western Pennsylvania’s pioneer Catholic priest 
and apostle, was said to have inflicted on certain 
ruffians and three generations of their descendants. 
Where it is an ordered thing, as Saint Thomas 
would say, to ask for miracles, we understand that 
something exceptional is needed by the nature of 
the case, as when a Servant of God is to be glori- 
fied. And you notice that God mostly glorifies those 
servants with miracles who would not otherwise 
attract much notice. Lay-brother porters and 
cloistered nuns are these readily privileged. Pro- 
lific writers and fluent theologians get publicity 
enough in other directions to suit God’s purposes. 

The Saints, I believe, instinctively know when 
miracles are in order. So, for instance, did Saint 
Jeanne d’Arc. She was miraculously instructed by 
voices. Yet when it came to doing the job that those 
voices laid upon her, of cleaning the English out of 
fair France, she relied upon supernatural (interior 
and Providential) aid, but not upon miracles. So 
says Charles Péguy: 

“Called by a Divine vocation into the land of 
men, sent by a Divine mission into the land of 
men, not only did she never work with anything 
but human means: she never asked to work with- 
out them, she never prayed to work without them. 

“Living in this perpetual miracle of being aided 
by her own voices, of receiving constantly a pri- 
vate counsel from these voices, which, so to speak, 
were particularly and specially attached to her, 
which were personally arranged for her, she never 
asked any aid which you could call physically super- 
natural, directly supernatural, directly supernatural 
in a military sense. She never asked that the walls 
should tumble down at the sound of trumpets. 

“She fulfilled a Divine task by means which were 
simply human. She executed a Divine order by 
means which were strictly human. She answered 
a Divine vocation by means which were rigorously 
human, by a labor, by a military war, by opera- 
tions, by efforts which were exactly human... . It 
is this which gives her a place apart, a most 
eminent place in the hierarchy of holinesses.” 

I should like to see Catholics today walk into the 
court of Heaven as boldly as Jeanne walked into 
the court of the Dauphin, and ask for miracles from 
the Most High. And I should like to see them labor 
unto death for God’s Kingdom even with as little 
encouragement as Jeanne received from Heaven 
itself during the days of her earthly warfare. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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C. 1.0. BARGAINING 


PERHAPS we do the president of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation no injustice when we say that his 
first interest is to make cars. The human element 
necessarily involved engages him only to the extent 
that its welfare promotes the manufacture and sale 
of motor-cars. But Mr. Knudsen realizes that his 
Corporation cannot function if it is continually at 
war with its employes, and he also realizes that 
it is futile to oppose the right of workers to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployer. Hence if we quote with approval Mr. Knud- 
sen’s views on collective bargaining, it is not be- 
cause we recognize in the management of the Cor- 
poration an over-weening love of human liberty, 
but because its president is a practical man who 
knows his job. 

In a recent address before the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, Mr. Knudsen repeated his 
conviction that hereafter the intelligent employer 
will not merely admit but demand collective bar- 
gaining. It makes better business for all concerned. 
But he thinks, and we agree with him, that collec- 
tive bargaining will break down unless the bar- 
gainers stick to their agreements. 

When the men select a union to bargain in their 
name, the employer must be assured that the union 
can keep its members in line. If a few disgruntled 
workers can throw a thousand satisfied workers 
out of employment by calling a strike, with serious 
loss to the employer (and still more serious loss to 
the workers), while the union stands helplessly by, 
employers will feel disinclined to deal a second time 
with that union. The case for collective bargain- 
ing will be made still weaker, added Mr. Knudsen, 
if strikers can prolong the combat by appealing to 
the Federal courts under the protection of Fed- 
eral “one-sided laws.” 

We think that intelligent leaders of labor will 
agree with Mr. Knudsen. The value of collective 
bargaining is wholly destroyed if the parties to the 
contract will not fulfill what they promise. Hither- 
to, employers have been the greater sinners, but 
we cannot blame Mr. Knudsen if he remembers the 
series of “unauthorized” strikes which followed the 
agreement of his Corporation with the C. I. O. 
unions eight months ago. 

A repetition of these unauthorized strikes is, we 
believe, improbable. The C. I. O. has pledged itself 
to discipline members who call them, even to the 
extent of expulsion from the organization. The pen- 
alty is severe, since it will debar these members 
from employment, but in our judgment it should 
be inflicted. The issues are too great to be im- 
periled by pity for a few, even though they are 
misguided rather than malicious. 

In practically every instance, the movers of an 
unauthorized strike are either Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. The C. I. O. will add strength 
to its promises of reform if it first expels, or at 
least removes from positions of authority, these 
trouble-makers who are continually alienating pub- 
lic support from organized labor. 
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AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


OPTIMISTS are sure that Communism will never 
gain a foothold in this country. But Communism 
has already firmly established itself. Under a 
variety of names it works in every non-Catholic 
college in the country, as well as in many high 
schools where spineless schoolboards allow it en- 
trance. Communism has bored into public relief 
and into labor organizations, and in some fields sets 
the policy for both. Communism occupies countless 
non-Catholic pulpits, and finds a hearing on the 
radio and in the press. Allowed to continue, Com- 
munism will make us another Sovietized Russia. 


STERILIZATION t 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the American 
Neurological Association to make a study of 
“eugenical sterilization” under the direction of 
Dr. Abraham Myerson, of Boston, has recently 
submitted a report, published by Macmillan. 
The shocking conditions recently discovered in 
a State institution for girls in Kansas make this 
book particularly timely. 

Sterilization laws have been enacted by a 
number of States under the belief that they 
were necessary to check the growth of insanity 
and of crime. It was argued that insanity was 
rapidly increasing, since the mentally diseased 
tended to reproduce themselves more rapidly 
than normal stock. Mental disorders, it was 
held, were fundamentally hereditary; further, 
it was believed that many drawn to crime, be- 
cause of their mental condition, would be im- 
proved by sterilization even to the extent of 
being transformed into normal citizens. 

Accepted without serious investigation, these 
arguments were reflected in legislation. In some 
States, the legislation was rarely enforced. But 
Kansas was an exception. 

The committee finds no reason to believe that 
these arguments rest upon scientific fact. “It 
is really very difficult,” the investigators report, 
“to prove that mental disease of any particular 
type is on the increase.” More patients are now 
confined to institutions simply because “recog- 
nition and committability are on the increase, 
although not everywhere.” With the trend to 
the cities, where institutions caring for these 
afflicted persons are found, and with better 
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RIGHTS IN MEXICO 


SOME Americans are beginning to cast an uneasy 
eye on Mexico. Property rights are at stake, and 
the banks and other American owners of property 
in Mexico are asking what protection they may ex- 
pect. If we may read the future in the past, the 
answer is “none whatever.” For twenty years the 
United States has not merely tolerated disorder in 
Mexico, but has actively aided every brigand who 
seized the supreme power in that afflicted country. 
Foreign investors in Mexico can hardly expect to 
be singled out for special favor by a Government 
which has set every human right at naught. 
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ATION NO REMEDY 


facilities for treating them now at the disposal 
of even small institutions, it is but natural that 
the number of persons known to be mentally 
afflicted should show an increase. For the com- 
monly received opinion that the mentally de- 
fective have a high birth-rate, the committee 
can find no evidence. “We may safely state that 
insofar as the opportunity to propagate the 
race is concerned, those groups which are def- 
initely known to be feeble-minded and insane 
are, in large part, debarred by the fact that 
they do not marry.” As for illegitimate births, 
the committee points out that as a source of 
increase in population, illegitimacy is negligible; 
furthermore, there is no reason to believe that 
persons of this kind are unusually fertile. The 
facts are, rather, that they tend to die out 
since they have smaller families, and since the 
mortality rate is higher than among normal 
persons. Finally, as far as crime is concerned, 
the data on nand affords no evidence to support 
the marvelous tales of reform common among 
the Sunday-supplement school of scientists and 
sciolists. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that no 
case for sterilization has been made out. Re- 
searches by qualified investigators both here 
and abroad, tend to show that as a check upon 
insanity sterilization is not necessary, and that 
as a restraint upon crime and various forms of 
anti-social conduct, its effects are negligible. 
It is to be hoped that the deplorable conditions 
discovered in the Kansas institution will put 
an end to legislation of this kind. 
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MR. SULLIVAN’S SECRETARY 


SOME months ago we observed that officials of a 
private insurance company who conducted their 
business after the fashion of the Government’s 
old-age insurance machine would quickly find them- 
selves in jail. It is interesting to observe that the 
same view has been recently expressed by Walter 
Lippmann and Mark Sullivan, who also adopt the 
opinion expressed in this Review that the deduc- 
tions taken out of the wage-earner’s salary and for- 
warded to Washington are nothing but a disguised 
income-tax levied on the class least able to pay it. 

Mr. Sullivan instances the case of his secretary. 
Every Friday afternoon he takes thirty-five cents 
from her salary, and once a month he sends the 
Federal treasury a check for $1.40. The interest in 
the case centers on what happens to this money. 
Were it sent to a private company, it would be 
invested, and the corporation would be prepared 
through its reserve system to pay the pension, en- 
dowment, or what not, at the proper time. Most 
Americans have a vague idea that the Government 
invests Mr. Sullivan’s check for the benefit of his 
secretary, but the Government does nothing of the 
sort. It neither puts this money aside, nor is the 
money invested. The Government promptly uses 
the money for its current expenses, and drops an 
I.0.U. in the till, certifying that somewhere around 
in 1982 it will pay Mr. Sullivan’s secretary an old- 
age pension. 

Let us examine this hocus-pocus, now author- 
ized by Federal law, a trifle more closely. To 
begin with, it is perfectly clear that if the Govern- 
ment promptly spends all the money contributed 
for these old-age pensions, nothing will be left to 
meet them when they mature. All it will have to 
show for nearly half a century of payments is a pile 
of dusty barren I.0.U.’s But the pensions will have 
to be paid. Where will the Government get. the 
money? : 

The answer is very simple. It will raise the money 
by its power to tax. Thus, under the old-age pen- 
sion plan, the employe pays in his quota, and the 
Government spends it. When the pension falls due, 
the Government taxes all of us to pay it. In other 
words, Mr. Sullivan’s secretary is paying an in- 
come-tax today, and fifty years hence our children 
will be paying other taxes to pay Mr. Sullivan’s 
secretary what should have been paid for by the 
income-tax of Mr. Sullivan’s secretary. 

If the situation seems muddled, do not blame Mr. 
Sullivan or his secretary. Blame the Congress 
which argued this scheme briefly, and then inflicted 
it on the country. It occurred to us at the time that 
if the Government intended to invest the income 
from the old-age pension set-up, in about five years 
it would run out of places in which an investment 
might be located. But it did not occur to us that 
the Government intended to finance this humani- 
tarian scheme by a few billion bushels of I.0.U.’s. 

Perhaps there is no other way of financing the 
plan. If the combined wisdom of Congress and the 
Administration failed to find a better way, who are 
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we to criticize? But it is at least open to us to 
point out that the plan, as it stands, is unsound. 
Worse, it is an example of the manner in which 
the people can be gouged painlessly but surely by 
the device of a hidden tax. 

For what Mr. Sullivan’s secretary is paying is 
not a contribution toward an old-age pension. It 
might be so considered were these payments in- 
vested or saved. But since they are promptly ex- 
pended to meet current expenses, they are plainly 
a tax, and a tax on a small income. 

Some weeks ago, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations sent out a trial bal- 
loon consisting of a statement that Congress might 
find it necessary to tax incomes in the lower brack- 
ets. He used some scientific terms to gild the death 
sentence, but his meaning was plain. A blast of 
popular disapproval blew the balloon out to sea, 
and nothing has been heard of it. A tax plainly 
labeled “tax on small incomes” might easily defeat 
the party that proposed it. But the same tax la- 
beled “security for your old age” can roll the 
majority to Alpine levels. 

However, we hope that the matter will become 
clearer and clearer as the wage-earners who have 
qualified under the Federal Act, continue to pay 
the tax on their incomes. It is not a pension-tax 
but an income-tax. If you pay it faithfully, the 
Government pledges its honor to tax your children 
to pay for what you think you are now paying. 


ARMISTICE DAY, 1938 


NINETEEN years ago, the United States was en- 
gaged in a war “to end all wars,” and to assure to 
all nations the full exercise of their legitimate 
rights. 

The world celebrates the nineteenth anniversary 
of the Armistice with two great Eastern nations 
engaged in war, with all Europe an armed camp 
preparing for war. Will the twentieth anniversary 
be kept with half the world at war with the other 
half? 

Only the omnipotent Ruler of men can answer. 
All that we know now is that in almost every na- 
tion factions are at work urging war. President 
Wilson’s famous distinction between the people who 
never want war, and their rulers who continually 
plan war, is almost forgotten. Today the people 
have a smaller degree of control over their govern- 
ments than they had in 1914. Rulers tabulate them 
in their calculations as so much cannon fodder. 

This is supposed to be an age of enlightenment. 
In our colleges, on the public platform, in our or- 
gans of public opinion, we are wont to set our prog- 
ress against the barbarity of the supposed “Dark 
Ages,” and to congratulate ourselves upon our su- 
perior wisdom. We live in an age which, boasting 
that it can get along without God, daily brings us 
nearer war. The sober truth of the matter is that 
until men and nations turn to the law of God, and 
governments find their inspiration in the revelation 
of God which is Christ Jesus, we shall go backward, 
not forward. 
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THE LEAVEN 


AS we read the Gospel Sunday after Sunday, we 
understand why the common people heard Our 
Lord gladly. Not only was it clear that He had their 
real interests at heart, in contrast with the self- 
seeking Scribes and Pharisees, but when He spoke 
He used language they could understand. 

Our Lord was Himself a member of the work- 
ing-classes. As a village artisan, His Hand had 
known the labor of the plane and the saw. All the 
devices of people who have just enough to get along 
with, and sometimes not quite enough, were known 
to Him from experience in the little home at Naza- 
reth. Then too He had lived in a village, He had 
seen the sower in the field, and He had watched 
the reapers at their work. Along the shores of 
the lake of Genesareth, He had observed the 
bronzed fishermen mending their nets, and as He 
passed through the countryside, He noted the beau- 
ty of the flowers, the swift flight of the birds, the 
care which the hen gave her chicks. From these 
familiar scenes He drew comparisons, couched in 
simple language which the people could understand. 

In tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, xiii, 31- 
35) two parables about the Kingdom of God are 
recorded. In the first, Our Lord compares it to a 
tiny mustard seed which in due time becomes so 
large a plant that it is like a tree. In the second, 
He tells us that the Kingdom “is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, until the whole was leavened.” Perhaps 
it may be more profitable for us to confine our 
reflections to the second parable. 

Today when bread is usually made in factories 
and rarely in the home, not many women and fewer 
men will catch the significance of the parable. But 
some of us can remember how our mothers would 
mix yeast with the dough, and then put the pan 
near a warm corner of the hearth, and by morning 
the whole mass would be “raised” or “leavened.” 
Without the yeast, the dough would be heavy; with 
it, the whole mass is lightened and changed into a 
substance which can be made into bread. 

It is possible to see in this Scriptural leaven, 
Grace working in the souls of men through the op- 
eration of the Holy Spirit. Without this Grace, the 
soul is heavy and sodden; with it, the soul is light 
and subtle, fit for the kingdom. But it will also be 
useful to recall an interpretation sometimes given 
by holy men, although it is not so much an inter- 
pretation as a transference. 

They see in this parable Catholics leavening the 
world through their good example. There is a call 
here for serious examination of conscience. Is our 
example, as Catholics, such that it will bring God’s 
Grace into society? Is it such that it will bring that 
Grace even into the narrower society of our home? 

Were every Catholic an apostle through his good 
example, we should soon have the world at the feet 
of Christ. But many of us contradict by our lives 
the holiness of the Faith we profess. Some men are 
led to the Church by a good book, but more by the 
example of some good Catholic. By our daily lives 
we preach for Christ or against Him. 
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AT Home. Tammany received what appears to be 
its death-blow in New York City. Mayor La- 
Guardia, ran on a Fusion ticket, was supported by 
Republicans, American Labor party, by Socialists 
and Communists, and re-elected by a plurality ap- 
proximating 450,000. He is New York’s first “re- 
form” mayor to succeed himself. Thomas E. Dewey, 
racket prosecutor, rode in on the tide to the Dis- 
trict-Attorneyship of New York County. Mayor 
LaGuardia’s victory was ascribed in large part to 
the American Labor Party. It polled for the Mayor 
481,779 votes. Organized but a year ago, it now 
holds the balance of power in New York City and 
State. It was formed by Sidney Hillman and David 
Dubinsky. The idea of creating the party was cred- 
ited to President Roosevelt. Mr. Dubinsky is presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. . . . Senator A. Harry Moore, Democrat, was 
elected Governor of New Jersey. . . . Detroit em- 
phatically defeated the C. I. O. attempt to win con- 
trol of the city government. The C. I. O. candidate 
for Mayor, Patrick H. O’Brien, was defeated almost 
two to one. O’Brien had said “Labor must seize 
the reins of government in Detroit and in every 
other large city in America.” Detroit voters re- 
jected all five C. I. O. candidates for the city Com- 
mon Council. . . . C. I. O.-endorsed candidates were 
defeated in Akron and Canton. . . . Republicans 
gained a seat in Congress in New York City, in- 
creased their majority in the New York State 
Assembly, won control of the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention and of the New Jersey State 
Assembly. . . . Democrats were largely successful 
in Philadelphia, but by greatly reduced margins... . 
In a five-to-one decision, the California Supreme 
Court rejected Thomas J. Mooney’s plea for a writ 
of habeas corpus. The decision leaves Mooney no 
further recourse in California courts. 


WASHINGTON. A month ago the Supreme Court re- 
fused to restrain the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion from subpoenaing telegrams of three Florida 
oil companies. On November 3, the oil companies 
asked for a review of this decision, contending Jus- 
tice Black’s appointment was unconstitutional, re- 
questing that Mr. Black take no part in considering 
the plea for a review. The oil companies maintained 
that Mr. Black’s insistence on seizing telegrams 
when a Senator made it impossible for him to be 
“an unbiased, unprejudiced, fair and impartial 
judge” in such cases. . . . To an invitation from the 
Cuban Government asking the United States to join 
other American Governments for mediation in the 
Spanish civil war, Washington returned a sympa- 
thetic no. . . . Tightening of the anti-trust laws was 
again recommended by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission discovered 3,700 advertise- 


ments which were false or misleading. It urged stif- 
fened legislation to curb corporations from buying 
out competitors. . . . Senator Copeland commenced 
an investigation of what he believes are Communis- 
tic influences at work on American ships. . . . Rail- 
roads asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a fifteen per cent higher freight charge and 
one-half cent a mile more on passenger fares. 
Southern roads seek an increase in fares of from 
one-half cent to two cents a mile. . . . Twenty-four 
States now have minimum-wage laws, Secretary 
Perkins announced. Twenty-one have laws provid- 
ing a maximum work-week of forty-eight hours or 
less. Most of this legislation has been enacted in the 
last few years. Sole reason remaining for a Federal 
Wage-and-Hour Law was a desire to heap up more 
power in Washington, observers said. . . . Senator 
Vandenberg described present conditions as a “pre- 
view of chaos,” attacked the undistributed-profits 
tax. “American business has vertigo on a merry- 
go-round that never stops,” he maintained. . . . The 
Government is spending the social security funds 
as they are received, is putting aside nothing to 
meet its obligations under the Social Security Act. 


THE PRESIDENT. In his most recent revised budget 
statement, Mr. Roosevelt announced that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation would make 
no further committments. On November 1 he re- 
vealed the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
make $85,000,000 loans to farmers with funds pro- 
vided by the RFC. .. . Dr. Halvdan Koht, Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, visited the President at 
Hyde Park. . . . Following Mayor LaGuardia’s 
smashing defeat of the Democratic party in New 
York, the President telephoned from Hyde Park to 
congratulate Mr. LaGuardia. Mr. Roosevelt had 
been represented as desiring a LaGuardia victory. 
. .. The American Labor Party of New York State 
wired the President, reiterating its loyalty to him. 


SPAIN. A Franco drive in lower Aragon com- 
menced with a smashing attack on Fuentes de 
Ebro, fifteen miles southeast of Saragossa. The 
drive appeared to aim at severance of the Madrid- 
Barcelona communication lines. . . . Indalecio 
Prieto, Red Defense Minister, decreed death for all 
Leftists caught while endeavoring to flee to France. 
. . . Nationalists demobilized their military class of 
1928, which has served since the outbreak of the 
civil war. .. . An extensive blockade of the eastern 
Spanish coast from Almeria to the French frontier 
by Nationalist ships was forecast. . . . Leftists were 
concentrating troops in Madrid in an attempt to 
break the year-old siege. . . . Red Spain staged a 
“week of homage” celebrating the twentieth anni- 
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versary of the Soviet Russian Government. For a 
mile, Madrid’s main street was filled with crossed 
flags of Leftist Spain and Russia. The hammer and 
sickle was in evidence everywhere. . . . Madrid paid 
honor to the International Brigade—a huge army 
of foreigners fighting for a Red Spain. . . . Premier 
Juan Negrin, head of the Communist-Socialist Va- 
lencia Government, flew from Valencia to Barce- 
lona to set up the new headquarters of his Govern- 
ment there. 


CHINA-JAPAN. During a three-day period, Jap- 
anese airmen dropped 146 tons of bombs on Chinese 
bases near Shanghai. . . . Ceaseless artillery and 
aerial bombardment accompanied Japanese efforts 
in the Shanghai sector. Fierce battles still raged 
not far from the International Settlement boun- 
dary. Japanese shock troops poured over pontoons 
across Soochow Creek, hurled themselves at the 
Chinese lines in an attempt to reach Hungjao, 
southwest of Shanghai. As an indication of the 
heavy casualties, out of one Japanese engineering 
unit of forty attempting to lay down a pontoon 
thirty-five were killed by withering machine-gun 
fire from the Chinese lines. Japanese shells fell in- 
side the British lines, killed three British soldiers. 
. .. One of the most dramatic episodes of the war 
occurred near American Marines and British Tom- 
mies. A “suicide battalion” of about 500 Chinese 
soldiers occupied a warehouse in Chapei, and dur- 
ing four days repulsed attacks of Japanese legions, 
following the general Chinese retreat from Chapei. 
A direct order from General Chiang Kai-shek was 
necessary before they would abandon the ware- 
house. 200 fulfilled their pledge to defend the ware- 
house until death: 377 slipped into the International 
Settlement and were interned. . . . Portions of the 
former Chinese Red army were fighting with the 
Nanking troops against the Japanese in the North. 
Japanese troops were advancing steadily toward 
Taiyuan, Shansi Province capital. They pushed 
through stiff Chinese resistance to forty miles 
north of Taiyuan. In the north, Suiyuan and Cha- 
har Provinces have been completely conquered by 
the Japanese. An independent Mongolian Govern- 
ment has been set up. Adolf Hitler offered to act 
as mediator in the conflict. His offer was accepted 
by both China and Japan. 


NON-INTERVENTION-BRUSSELS. The Nine-power 
conference opened in the Palais des Academies. 
Nineteen governments, eight of them signatories 
of the treaty, were represented. Japan was the only 
signatory absent. Germany refused to attend. Aim 
of the gathering: an end to the conflict between 
Japan and China. Norman H. Davis, American Am- 
bassador-at-Large, addressed the parley, disclaimed 
for the United States either a plan or leadership. 
He said the United States is prepared to share in 
common efforts to find a pacific solution within the 
scope of the treaty provisions. . . . In the London 
Non-Intervention Committee, concerned with the 
Spanish Civil War, a subcommittee of nine nations 
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decided to request both sides in Spain to approve 
the British Plan for the gradual withdrawal of for- 
eign volunteers. Russia, fearing complete isolation 
if it opposed the plan, decided not to vote in favor 
of the move but not actively to obstruct it. 


MUSSOLINI AND EDEN. On the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the march on Rome, 100,000 Fascist leaders 
from all over Italy, and 300,000 citizens massed in 
the new Mussolini Stadium. A Nazi delegation, 
headed by Rudolf Hess, was present. The entrance 
of Mussolini was announced by two thousand bug- 
lers. Mussolini declared Italy wants peace, but that 
lasting peace cannot arrive until four conditions 
are fulfilled. Bolshevism must be eliminated from 
Europe, and in the first place from Spain. Unjust 
clauses of the Versailles treaty must be revised. 
Her African colonies must be given back to Ger- 
many. Italy must be allowed to develop her Ethio- 
pian territory in peace. . . . Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister Eden, answering Mussolini, declared London 
would not take dictation about the German colonies 
from any nation unwilling to give up its own pos- 
sessions won in the World War. An Italian official 
news agency struck back at Eden. It declared Italy 
has taken nothing from Germany. Britain and 
France had gobbled up the Germany colonies. 


Footnotes. 4,000 Basque children sent to Eng- 
land for Communist propaganda purposes will be 
returned to their parents. . . . The Italian Ambassa- 
dor to France left Paris for an indefinite period. 
The Embassy will be in charge of the Counseler. 
The French Government has been represented in 
Rome for more than a year by a Chargé d’ Affaires. 
The French Popular Front regime, unwilling to 
recognize King Victor Emmanuel as Emperor of 
Ethiopia, has kept its Ambassador in France... . 
Pope Pius returned to the Vatican from Castle 
Gandolfo. The Appian Way was lined by throngs 
who knelt to receive the Papal blessing as the 
Pope’s car sped by. In Rome, he inaugurated the 
pontifical Roman Atheneum, built out of his pri- 
vate funds at a cost of $500,000.00. . . . Agitators 
representing the French Popular Front Govern- 
ment are inciting natives in French North Africa 
to throw off the French yoke. . . . Nazis continued 
their efforts to destroy religion. Eighty-five Prot- 
estant pastors and leaders were in jail, many for 
months without trial. . . . Joseph Stalin speaking in 
Moscow to 400 technicians pleaded for a restoration 
of morale. Next day six more persons were shot for 
mismanaging Soviet agricultural enterprises. Fifty- 
two death sentences were handed out to persons for 
disruption of collective farming. . . . A drive to 
arouse world opinion against the present dismem- 
berment of Ireland was announced by President de 
Valera. .. . Yugoslavia’s Catholic Bishops protested 
the Government’s statement it would not send the 
proposed concordat with the Vatican to the Senate 
for ratification. . . . In Paraguay, troops attempted 
to restore Colonel Franco to the Presidency. Mar- 
tial law was declared by the Government. 
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EVERY STAMP COUNTS 


EDITOR: Wanted: Cancelled stamps, and plenty 
of them! That’s the gist of the appeal now being 
broadcast to the readers of AMERICA by the under- 
signed on behalf of “The Mission’s Stamp Mart,” 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio. All profits 
from the sale of stamps sent to this Mart are used 
to aid the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart labor- 
ing in the Vicariate of Rabaul, Oceania. As a result 
of the recent volcanic eruption there that not only 
destroyed the churches, schools, rectories and con- 
vents of six mission stations, but also ruined the 
cocoanut plantations that had been one of the 
main financial support of the Missionaries, they are 
in dire need of help. 

The Mart will gratefully receive and promptly 
enlist in this worthy cause any and all kinds of 
cancelled stamps, provided only that a narrow 
margin of paper is left around them and that they 
are not torn, soiled or damaged in any way. Old 
U. S. issues, modern stamps of the higher denom- 
inations, commemorative, air mail, revenue, and 
foreign stamps are especially wanted. 

Sacred Heart Seminary A. F. DIEKEMPER 

Shelby, Ohio 


A VOICE FROM 1907 


EDITOR: In a series of lectures on the American 
Constitution delivered before the Lowell Institute 
in 1907, Frederic Jesup Stimson, the distinguished 
Professor of Comparative Legislation at Harvard 
University, might well be reviewing present tenden- 
cies in Federal legislation on constitutional ques- 
tions. The pertinency of the topics discussed would 
lead one to believe they related to today’s Wash- 
ington, if he did not know that they were delivered 
during the late President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
term of office. 

If the editors of AMERICA, who so ably comment 
on the Constitution, are not too fed up on the sub- 
ject, it would be worth their while to dip into this 
source of clear and common-sense thinking, for 
although these lectures were given twenty-nine 
years ago they are as modern in application as if 
they had only come to us over the radio during the 
past week. 

Perhaps some excerpts would illustrate my ad- 
miration of this man’s forthright and sensible views 
on this vital subject. 

The Constitution is the permanent will of the 
people; a law is but the temporary act of their 
representatives who have only such powers as the 
people choose to give them. ... 

When a people is unanimous, as we are now 


(1907) on most of the things we desire, we may 
carelessly adopt a means that seems to be a short 





cut that way, though it be destructive in later times 
or in other hands of government by the people 
itself. And it seems as if a portion or a party of 
our people were in danger of adopting the European 
view of government and law making—that law is 
a command of the sovereign and not a custom of 
long growth among a free people; that a legislature 
or a sovereign nation is or ought to be omnipotent; 
and that whatever a European great power had or 
has necessarily resides in our Executive or in Con- 
gress, although the whole history of our Republic 
is that it is the first great attempt of a free people 
to keep certain of such powers in their hands—at 
least until they choose to give them up, and to base 
for all time their own national career upon undying 
principles, as written in those tablets wherein our 
people have expressed their will only to be gov- 
erned and their desire that by them alone their 
Republic shall endure. 


But perhaps I have already intruded too much 
upon your good-natured patience; so I end by wish- 
ing your pen increased prevalence in your position 
on the Constitution which now seems to have such 
few friends. 


Address Withheld JOHN HENDERSON, JR. 


FILM ADS 


EDITOR: We read with a keen sense of pleasure 
your firm defense of the Advertising Advisory 
Council in your Comment (October 16). It is, of 
course, needless to say that we agree with you 
wholeheartedly. 

As you are well aware, there still remain a few 
independent producers and certain importers of 
foreign films, as well as some independent theatres, 
whose regrettable advertising is beyond the con- 
trol of the Advertising Advisory Council, and it is 
just possible that the delegates to the Convention 
of the National Council of Catholic Women had in 
mind this type of advertising. Only last week a 
decided breach of good taste occurred in two inde- 
pendent ads in the New York Times. The Times 
has assured us, however, that this will not occur 


Since the death of our dear friend, the former 
chairman of the Council, Mr. J. J. McCarthy, we 
have endeavored to carry on efficiently both here 
in New York and in Hollywood, and are proud to 
say that complaints regarding the advertising of 
the major companies have been practically nil. You 
have our assurance that we will continue to keep 
objectionable advertising to a minimum within the 
member companies, and at the same time endeavor 
to do all in our power to bring into line those annoy- 
ing independent producers and distributors whose 
advertising displays are a blot on the industry as 
a whole. 

New York, N. Y. LESTER THOMPSON 
Chairman: A.A.C. 
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THE TROUBLED SOUL 


OF EDITH WHARTON 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 








UPON those who met her, the late Edith Wharton 
left a very definite impression. Whether agreeable 
or not, the impression was precise. Though I never 
saw Mrs. Wharton again after my conversations 
with her in my boyhood, the remembrance of that 
personality is extraordinarily clear. I still see her 
slight, alert figure reclining upon her wicker chaise 
longue, in a corner of the verandah at the house at 
the end of the Cliff Walk in Newport, R. I., quietly 
interrogating me over a teacup upon my religious 
beliefs, as if she were looking for something des- 
perately needed, but only vaguely knowing her own 
needs. 

The pleasanter impressions of Mrs. Wharton 
agree in general with those entertained by Henry 
James, who wrote to my sister on January 9, 1904, 
just after he had made the novelist’s acquaintance: 


I saw Mrs. Wharton for an hour or two the other 
day in London—practically a first vision. I liked her 
much—found her of really substantial converse, and 
of a charm that was quite comfortable to me—yet 
still distinctly of a charm. She has a slightly cold 
but quite individual grace. 


Unfortunately most people who conversed with 
Mrs. Wharton did not enjoy the same kinship of 
spirit that existed between her and Henry James. 
A certain coldness and rather painful self-conscious- 
ness was apt to make itself felt. Her wit and biting 
irony entertained, but did not endear her to those 
around her. Formal address did not suit her. On 
one occasion in her later life, which was said to 
have been the first—and possibly the last—time 
that she was called upon to deliver a lecture, she, 
I was told, put the hearers in agony as they tried 
to listen to an almost inaudible voice with a bad 
throat, speaking tediously on a topic that no one 
seemed to understand. After all, Oliver Goldsmith 
was not the only literary person who wrote like an 
angel but talked like poor Poll. 

When the exterior is so spinous, we usually hesi- 
tate to probe behind the scenes for fear of what we 
may find. But behind the cold and worldly exterior 
of Edith Wharton there beat a heart that showed 
deep and practical sympathy for persons whom 
even the habitually kind-hearted may overlook. 
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Whatever the reason may have been, Mrs. Whar- 
ton from her youth did show a very real charity 
to the poor and the humble. She took especial 
pleasure in seeking out neglected and humiliated 
persons whose case could not be solved by a ready 
remedy, but who needed an unusual degree of 
tact and sympathy. While she (metaphorically) 
thumbed her nose at the wealthy and fashionable, 
she could never understand how a person of means 
and position could be discourteous to an employe. 
The first law of courtesy, she considered, was cour- 
tesy to those dependent upon us, and any rudeness 
or coldness in this respect she considered intoler- 
able. 

One of her Newport neighbors, of the nouveau 
riche variety that she took such delight in satiriz- 
ing, employed a young woman as governess for the 
children. Possessed with the notion of their own 
superiority, they laid down the ruling that the 
governess was not to enter the house by the front 
door, nor use the main staircase when within. Mrs. 
Wharton heard of the instance. Her first reaction 
was one of immediate anger, and she was ready to 
give the neighboring snobs a piece of the Wharton- 
ian mind. But she reflected that the person was 
more important than the principle. Quietly she got 
to work and found a position for the girl, where 
she would be better paid and work with more 
prominent as well as vastly more agreeable people 
than where fate had first landed her. The girl gave 
up the first job, was installed happily in the new 
home. Then Mrs. Wharton let loose. This was typi- 
cal of many similar instances in her life. 

The charitable spirit that managed to keep alight 
amid the green wood of American secularism 
burned much brighter when kindled by opportuni- 
ties offered to her in France during the World War 
and after. Mrs. Wharton’s life became more and 
more devoted to furthering Catholic charitable 
works, and furthering them, as she frankly ac- 
knowledged, because they were Catholic and be- 
cause she wished people to enjoy the benefits of the 
Catholic Faith. 

In her later years she became intensely interested 
in the marvelous work of the Church in the Com- 

















munist zone around Paris, the work so brilliantly 
publicized by Father Lhande, S.J. Her assistance to 
the Abbé Contour, apostle of the fawbourgs, con- 
tinued up to her death. The proceeds from her writ- 
ings, her time, her personal influence were devoted 
lavishly to the Catholic apostolate. At the same 
time, she kept up her practice of seeking out and 
aiding the hidden cases of distress with which a 
metropolis abounds. 

One of her keenest joys was that of seeing her 
Alsatian maid and lifelong companion, Gross, come 
back to the practice of the Catholic religion, largely 
through the endeavors of the Abbé Contour. She 
wanted to reclaim souls as well as bodies. She was 
not a mere devotee of bourgeois philanthropy. Why, 
then, did she not settle her own case by embracing 
the Catholic Faith? She had toyed with the idea 
all her life. 

Only God can answer that question. While the 
inmost secrets lie hidden, there are certain tangible 
factors which, I think, were operant in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s life. 

The extraordinary power and pungency of Edith 
Wharton’s writings came from two circumstances, 
what she was and what she was not. However much 
she may have satirized the inexpressibly limited and 
conventional life of New York fashionable society, 
she nevertheless was identified with it from birth, 
and never broke loose from it even as an expatriate 
in France. 

With all the gaiety and lavishness of that fashion- 
able society there always has been and still is a 
deadly chill at the core, a curious spiritual clam- 
miness that lays hold of the hearts of the young, 
and exacts a merciless tribute of inner conformity 
beneath a festive exterior. 

In one sense, that society originated as a revolt 
against the frontier. New Yorkers wished to escape 
from the grime of building railroads and piling up 
corporative wealth even though it was only the 
grime, not the job itself they were fleeing. For this 
reason New York society put on a certain fierce ex- 
clusiveness not shared in full even by conventional 
New England, which was somewhat more remote 
from the scene of battle, though New England was 
basically more narrow. 

But with all its attempts at escape, New York 
society derived and still derives its main cast of 
countenance from wealth. Not, as is popularly 
thought, from the 2ivect pursuit of wealth. In fact, 
it rejects the too obvious pursuer of wealth. Its 
most stringent standards are not those of the 
pocket book and the bank account. The pursuit of 
wealth, after all, though a gross and often nasty 
thing, is a fairly simple and human passion. But 
there is a deeper source of spiritual hollowness: the 
assumption of a certain code of ethics as supreme 
that fits in with the parallel assumption that mate- 
rial things alone are what count in life. 

External trappings of the spiritual are tolerated 
—choir, prayerbook, surplice and lectern—just so 
long as they in no wise interfere with the comfort 
that wealth and assumed ascendancy have decreed 
for themselves. But under an alleged solicitude for 
the happiness of the young there lurks an implaca- 


ble resentment at the touch of God’s finger in hu- 
man affairs. People fall into a grievous error if they 
see in fashionable society any bulwark for our so- 
cial and religious stability. Its basic hostility to the 
spiritual is so ingrained that it would rather see its 
youth grow up atheist and its liberties destroyed 
by the state than to tolerate too close a fellowship 
of any of its members with the Christ of the poor 
and the Kingdom that is not of this world. 

If Edith Jones, later Edith Wharton, had com- 
pletely accepted this society and its codes, she could 
never have pictured it as she did. As a successful 
novelist, a certain degree of detachment had to 
enter into her being. This detachment caused her 
as a little girl to forget about her guests at a chil- 
dren’s party and run off to ponder and gaze out the 
parlor window, all absorbed in composing a story. 
She simply was a natural story teller, and began 
by writing her tales on sheets of wrapping paper 
pasted end to end. Her first published story ap- 
peared, I believe, in Scribner’s, and was an indiffer- 
ent sort of thing. But Edith was overcome with 
elation at the thought. And from that time on she 
never ceased spinning. 

There was some element in her entirely foreign 
to the Jones and Rhinelander culture from which 
she proceeded. Nevertheless, she could not have 
kept such a lifelong interest in the world that she 
came from unless she had pretty much belonged to 
it. And if you belong to it, you have to pay some 
of the price. The price is spiritual sterility, and a 
certain degree of spiritual cowardice. What Edith 
Wharton was, hampered and depressed a spirit that 
otherwise, with her clear intellectual convictions 
and insight into the emptiness of the world’s ob- 
jections to Catholicism, would have piloted her into 
the Church. 

What she was not, that is, her inner separation 
from her own natural milieu, her lifelong interior 
conflict with a world she hated yet loved, that she 
varied from yet used as the means of her daily 
bread, had also its chilling effect upon her troubled 
soul. I know from numerous testimonies how pro- 
foundly troubled her soul was. A congenitally crea- 
tive mind is not a mind that makes decisions and 
takes steps. Thought and speculation take the place 
of deed. And Edith Wharton remained the story- 
weaver to the end. 

May she rest in peace. After all, God, who made 
her, may have heard a whisper in her last sad 
moments which could not flutter up to the world 
outside. She suffered some very bitter troubles in 
her married life, that drove her to obtain a legal 
divorce from her husband. Such troubles fell pecu- 
liarly hard on a woman of her temperament, who 
like all literary women craved support and sympa- 
thy. Likewise I think she was considerably of a 
puzzle for Teddy Wharton. She was later blamed 
for certain things of which I do not think she was 
guilty. She detested divorce, exposed its evils scath- 
ingly in her writings, and never remarried. She 
practiced fervently and consistently some deeply 
Catholic virtues. Some of these may have opened 
the door to a final act of faith to be made by her 
anxious soul. 
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NUN AT A CRIB 


I have been good, ah, gamely dull, 

For You to call me beautiful. 

And I have taken pains and cares 

And pruned them into proper prayers— 
Burned down old loves unto the bone 
And tuned myself to monotone 

That I, upon this modern night, 

Might drop a microscopic mite 

Into Your hands, into the box 

Of Mary’s maiden paradox. 


For what are dollars, what are dimes, 

When all the bells are sounding chimes? 

And what the revel and the feast 

When Kings are marching in the East? 

The call to shine as other men 

When You light up the world again? 

Come, fold my hands upon the Why? 

The finite, circumstantial I, 

And furnish me with love to keep 

Who kneel beside Your ox, Your sheep. 
CATHERINE O’HEARN 


APOLOGY FOR SOME POETS 


Lord, dost Thou ever weary in Thy heaven 

Of hearing threats addressed to Thee in verse? 
Of puny poets from a puny race 

Throwing their verbal hammers in Thy face? 
Father, forgive their metered muttering; 

They know not what they say nor why they sing. 


They chant from mountain crag, they grasp the moon, 
They stand astride the stars, or so they think. 

“Look, God, I’m here. I'd have a word with Thee!” 
“See, God, how I have climbed. Now talk to me 

About these things called Life and Death and Birth. 
I have ideas on how to run the earth!” 


But sometimes in Thy might dost Thou not frown 
To view their Towers of Babel rising high? 
Babels of rhyme, of unconsidered gauge, 

Bleak walls in which to fume, to boast, to rage. 
Father, forgive their madness, every one; 

Rude children blowing pellets at the sun. 


Thou dost not need this prayer. Thy swift caress 
Enfolds us all I make it, none the less. 
BLANCHE SCHOFIELD 


THEME WITH VARIATIONS 


Praise be to God for little woes 

That somebody sees or nobody knows,— 
For straight hair or sore toes... 

And a dull grey sky in the morning. 


For favorite fountain pens that leak, 
For café noir that is too weak, 

For overcoats that are not warm, 
For syliogisms not in form... 

And a dull grey sky in the morning. 


For lips aflame with too much rouge, 
For villages that are not Bruges, 

For grand pianos out of tune, 

For a Mardi Gras without a moon... 
And a dull grey sky in the morning. 


For the spun top that will not hum, 

For chairs alive with chewing gum, 

For the frozen bird that will not wake, 
For too many lights on a birthday cake... 
And a dull grey sky in the morning. 


Praise be to God for little woes 
That all surmise or none suppose,— 
For a lonely heart or a cold nose... 
And a dull grey sky in the morning. 
THoMas BUTLER 


THE CARPENTER 


“__ I go to prepare a place” 
Some morning up in Heaven, I like to think, 
Jesus will call Saint Joseph and they both, 
Donning their work-shop aprons, will set to... 
Our Lady’ll smile to hear the saw again, 
Remembering many a day like this at Nazareth, 
And angels will run to and fro with golden nails; 
The while a crowd of eager-eyed young saints 
Stand marvelling, or lending ready hands 
In raising up the heavier beams. 


Yes, it’s a man’s job this—the God-Man’s even— 
Done with all love and sweet solicitude: 
For He has passed His word Who is the Truth. 
Yes, He will build this mansion all for me. 
“And we must finish it today, Saint Joseph, for,” 
He'll say, “tomorrow she moves in.” 

PavuLa KuRTH 


AFTER THE LITTLE ELEVATION 


O wheat-like, white, little, still-as-death, 
Circumferenced Jesus of Nazareth; 

My duty, Your beauty to recondite, 

To fashion You frangible, frail and light. 


You come translucent to hold and handle, 

To peer clear through, Dear, and see a candle, 

With a tractable trait to elate my heart 

Who make You and take You and break You apart:— 


Yet sever You never, St. Thomas said, 

For wetness to water is not more wed 
Than these twin fragments I now expand, 
In my left, in my right, in my either hand. 


The Saints have gazed at in other guise 
This Body, ecstatics with other eyes; 

But sinners with semblances rest content: 
Its measure and mould as a Sacrament. 


So daily at dawn by the grace of Mary, 

With well-worn words in a voice I vary, 

I give God God, and at God’s behest, 

For whatever may ease her or please her best. 
LEONARD FEENEY 
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SCHOLARLY 
BUT WITHOUT HUMOR 


WIT AND RHETORIC IN THE RENAISSANCE. THE NORMAL 

Basis OF ELIZABETHAN Prose Styie. By William G. 

Crane. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
THIS particular Renaissance study is the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth in English and Comparative Literature 
to be issued by the Columbia Press. As the title suggests, 
its appeal will be only to the specialist. Dr. Crane has 
gone to rock bottom in order to discover upon what 
modern English prose is actually built. Except possibly 
for Lyly and Sidney, the average reader is scarcely aware 
of anything but the poetic glory of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, the work of John Donne has been the in- 
spiration for this piece of research. From the poet’s as- 
sociation with the literary wits of the tavern, the author 
was led to investigate the meaning of the word wit itself. 

We know that in Greek and Roman composition wit 
has always been closely connected with rhetoric. Dr. 
Crane points out that during the Renaissance wit was 
thought of as ingenium or natural ability, while the five 
traditional branches of the rhetoric were reduced to the 
one then considered the most important—elocutio or 
style. Style was acquired chiefly by amplification and 
imitation; indeed much of the sixteenth-century discus- 
sion of wit is found in treatises upon Ciceronianism. The 
aim of this book is to indicate the relation of wit to 
rhetoric and to present the more important rhetorical 
practises of the Renaissance. Here one hazards the ques- 
tion of whether Elizabethan prose is not mainly the art 
of the sophists. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is concerned with 
the Essay, and the materials from which Montaigne and 
Bacon drew. There are some amusing pages on the senti- 
mental novel and romance—pages which prompt us mod- 
erns to take heart: all things shall pass. 

This study is a mine of scholarly information but it 
lacks a certain salt which the late Charles Sears Baldwin 
(to whom Dr. Crane acknowledges debt) rarely failed to 
sprinkle through his most learned pages on the rhetoric 
of our forebears. ALICE McLARNEY 


A CLOSED 
OPEN DOOR 


Forty YEARS OF AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS. By 

Foster Rhea Dulles. D. Appleton-Century Co. $3 
HISTORIAN and journalist well versed in Far Eastern 
affairs, the author writes an interpretative history to 
prove his thesis: the Open Door policy, perennial source 
of controversy between the United States and Japan, is 
not based on realities, is a failure, should be replaced. 
To explain Japan’s view of the situation, the author sug- 
gests an illuminating comparison of England and Japan. 
Both are great manufacturing, commercial and naval 
powers, subject to quick collapse under the strain of an 
effective blockade, able to live only if fed by a steady 
stream of raw materials and supported by a great over- 
seas market; both are island empires, lying just off the 
coasts of continents—and on the possession of those 
coasts, their foreign policies in great measure depend. 

England absolutely will not tolerate a great Power in 
the Low Countries. “Antwerp is a pistol pointed at the 
heart of England.” And strangely enough, the author of 
that phrase met Wellington and Waterloo two days’ 





march from Antwerp. It was not pure altruism that 
forced England to spend hundreds of thousands of lives 
in the defense of Belgium during the Great War. Japan, 
too, has her Low Countries,—Korea and Manchukuo. The 
present book unconsciously echoes Napoleon’s dictum by 
picturing a hostile power, “through control of Manchuria, 
pointing a dagger at the very heart of their country 
(Japan).” Whereas England’s interest in the Low Coun- 
tries is mainly geographical, Japan’s concerns in Man- 
chukuo, as Mr. Dulles asserts, are also political and 
economic. 

Japan believes she must control Manchukuo. To keep 
it free from hostile control, she fought the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. When the smoldering Chinese hostility to 
Japan began to flame in Manchuria, the hobnailed foot 
of the Japanese Army stamped it out—and kicked shut 
one leaf of the Open Door. The present adventure of the 
Japanese military, if successful, will force the permanent 
and complete closing the Open Door. 

Mr. Dulles comes to the conclusion that our policy in 
the Far East is undermining American prestige. In his 
volume he declares that we have again and again boldly 
come forward in defense of the Open Door, and on sober 
second thought prudently withdrawn. He points out the 
anomaly of our persistent interference in the Far East, 
and our persistent avoidance of interference in Europe. 
He finds the recently enacted neutrality law irrecon- 
cilable with the policy of the Open Door and calls for a 
new and more realistic Far Eastern policy. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Dulles’ thesis or not, we 
cannot afford to ignore this scholarly and readable work. 
In such a time of crisis in the Far East, and of question- 
ing of our policy in respect to that crisis, this instructive 
work is thought-provoking and timely. 

Francis X. CURRAN 


BUT THERE ARE 
PROBLEMS TO BE MET 


WepLock. By C. C. Martindale, 8.J. Sheed and Ward. 


$1 
EVEN at his dullest Father Martindale is brilliant. 
Therefore this book is not in the least dull. No one can 
read it and feel so. But it is disappointing. For it does 
not give nearly as much as the title promises. 

Among his varied gifts—and they are about as many 
as God has given to any man—Father Martindale’s out- 
standing talent seems to me to be that of a psychologist. 
And it was needed of him that he should tap this source 
largely in the present volume. But he has not done so, 
preferring rather to be an exegete, a liturgist, a sym- 
bolist, a what-have-ycu. 

It is true that the problem of wedlock can ultimately 
be solved only in terms of the scriptural and revela- 
tional premises here presented. But is not the precise 
and urgent need, by way of preamble to the other, and as 
a preparation for it, some facing of the problems which 
the blundering D. H. Lawrence and the well-intentioned 
Léon Bloy have challenged us with? Unless Father Mar- 
tindale feels that by telling young couples that the name 
for man in the Septuagint is Jsh, and for woman Jsshah, 
he is going to induce them greatly to espouse the Chris- 
tian ideal of Matrimony on such a verbal score. 

The problems, the crying ones, which some Catholic 
apologist must face in the modern day seem to me to be 
these: 1. Is not the reason for which a man marries 
primarily one of loneliness, not primarily one of parental 
desire (though of course I grant that the state into 
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which he thereby enters has as its first purpose the pro- 
creation of children, which purpose cannot in conscience 
be avoided)? But in the Scriptures was it not said first 
that “it is not good for man to be alone” before the in- 
junction was given to the two “to increase and mul- 
tiply”? 2. Is Saint Augustine’s outline of the purpose of 
Christian marriage as proles, fides, sacramentum, an 
enumeration in the ascending or the descending order? 
3. Have we not harped too much on the mere ethical 
concept of marriage, in the order of pure reason, as it 
would be outlined to a Zulu, were he capable of under- 
standing our terms? 4. If we might say that ten children 
would be a fairly good, if not exceptionally good, fruit- 
fulness of a marriage in modern days, what shall we say 
of the conduct, the governance and the religious attitude 
of a regime of marital intercourse of which these ten 
children would be, at very most, about one-thousandth 
of the result? 5. What in the world is to be said to hun- 
dreds of well-intentioned Catholics, prevented by physical 
defect from having children, for the safeguard of their 
Sacrament in the matter of marital relationship? 
Nothing more than “of course, you do nothing wrong”? 
When these difficulties are settled, and there are added 
to them the excellent and brilliant suggestions of Father 
Martindale in this present book, then we will be able to 
give the world a book that thoroughly and unequivocally 
deserves the title which the author gives his present 
work, Wedlock. LEONARD FEENEY 


BroTHerR Petroc’s Return. By 8. M. C. Little, 

Brown and Co. $1.75 
THIS delicately written story will mortally offend those 
dogmatic persons who say doggedly that miracles do not 
happen, while it will delight those of the Faith whose 
eyes are ever alert to such evidences. Briefly the story 
narrates how Brother Petroc seemingly dies in “the year 
of grace, 1549” on the eve of his ordination just before 
the king’s looters came riding in to get their pickings of 
the spoil of the monastic lands of St. Brioc. After the 
world war the Benedictines buy the pre-Reformation 
St. Brioc’s monastery and proceed to tear down a wall to 
enlarge their chapel. There they come upon the sleeping 
brother Petroc whose life had been miraculously pro- 
longed these four hundred years. There in St. Brioc’s 
monastery Brother Petroc is initiated into the intricacies 
of modern spirituality by Dom Maurus who takes the 
brother through the little town near the monastery and 
shows him modern life at close range. The revelation 
completely unnerves Brother Petroc. 

This experience of modern spiritual methods so un- 
nerves the Brother than he passes swiftly from youth to 
extreme old age and seems utterly out of touch with 
reality. The book is used as a peg on which to hang dis- 
cussions of the Ignatian method, the Benedictine method 
and the Dominican method. Although the name of Dom 
John Chapman does not appear, it seems that this book 
on Brother Petroc is a continuation of the discussions 
stirred by the publication of Dom John’s spiritual letters. 
It was written not so much for the telling of the story of 
Brother Petroc but for the commentary which it affords 
on various mystical states. An interesting, thoughtful 
book but one whose doctrine will probably find many 
critics. 


Tuese Low Grounps. By Waters Edward Turpin. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
THIS is a perfectly horrible story of the lowest forms of 
human existence. The people described are free Negroes 
from the farming, oystering and crabbing regions near 
Baltimore. The author is a young Negro in whose writing 
career Edna Ferber is acting the part of fairy godmother. 
After graduating from Morgan College in Maryland, he 
spent two years in graduate work at Columbia. Since 
1935 he has been teaching English and coaching foot- 
ball at Storer College, Harper’s Ferry. He has a certain 
style in writing which could be attractive if employed in 
pleasanter fields. The story is concerned with four gen- 
erations of a Negro family, which goes through all the 
vicissitudes of the most degraded spheres of life. It 
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shows the hopes and disappointments, the daily comedies 
and the futile tragedies, of a down-trodden and neglected 
class of people, for whom there is no question of any 
parallel or comparative civilization with their white con- 
temporaries. 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


THERE has been some weeding out, but 145 new hagiog- 
raphies are added in The Lives of the Saints by Alban 
Butler. New Edition, Corrected, Amplified and Edited by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. and Norah Leeson. Volume VI. 
June (Kenedy, $2.90). Those attached to the older Butler 
may regret the passing of a few favorites, but, as Fr. 
Thurston says, there are instances where veneration has 
been paid to personages of whose real history nothing 
certain is known. Next to the Saints is the school of 
the Saints, and particularly welcome is a book on the 
contemplative life, The Dominican Nuns in Their 
Cloister, (Dolphin Press, $2) which the Dominican nuns 
of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, have trans- 
lated from the original by the nuns of Chatenay. This 
book tells about the history of the Order, the daily life 
of the cloistered religious, as well as the liturgical life 
of the nuns. There is an understanding account of 
Dominican spirituality. 

A spiritual veteran of whom Kentucky may well be 
proud was Rev. Paul Joseph Volk. A Pioneer Mission- 
ary in Two Continents, whose life is narrated by the 
Rev. Norbert Russwurm, O.S.B. (St. Bernard Abbey 
Book Shop, St. Bernard, Ala.). Fr. Volk was a native 
of Frankfort, and after his ordination in 1865, came to 
the United States in 1869 and engaged in missionary 
work in the Louisville diocese. He stayed in Kentucky 
until 1882, when he answered a call which took him to 
Ecuador, Panama, Colombia and the Canal Zone. In 
these fields he labored until 1915 when, bowed with 
fatigue and ill-health, he returned to Kentucky. He died 
at Mount St. Joseph’s in 1919, having been a priest for 
fifty-four years. 

There is a great deal more in a name than its sound, 
as Benjamin Francis Musser shows in What Is Your 
Name? The Catholic Church and Nomenclature (Mag- 
nificat Press, $2). This explores Christian names, given 
names which often are not Christian at all, and de- 
rivatives. It is a book for parents and godparents. Mr. 
Montague Sumners may or may not be a Catholic, but 
he writes from a distinctly Catholic viewpoint in A 
Popular History of Witchcraft (Dutton, $2.75). Of one 
thing the author is certain, that is that Satanism and 
Witchcraft are the same thing, and he points to certain 
present-day manifestations which are without a doubt 
Satanism. Some of the heretics of the Middle Ages, as 
Mr. Summers makes clear, were Satan worshippers out 
and out. Ten cents is the cost of Rutherford Uncovered 
(his personality, not his person, that is) which is pub- 
lished by the author, Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., Pilot 
Grove, Mo. This is a useful pamphlet for Catholics to 
have on hand when the question of the so-called “Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses” and the Watch Tower Bible Move- 
ment comes up. 

Luis de Fonteriz is the pen-name of a Spanish pro- 
fessional man who has written Red Terror in Madrid 
(Longmans, $1.25). This is the author’s account of what 
he saw during the first six months of the Spanish civil 
war. It is not a propaganda book, nor has the author 
any private axe to grind. It is the revelation of the stark 
facts, and shows how the revolt led by General Franco 
was brought about. 

If you have not met James Thurber before, meet him 
here in Let Your Mind Alone! (Harpers, $2). The author 
is, first of all, a humorist who is humorous. He is also 
a literary artist, and with great skill he gets under the 
armor of such cock-eyed psychologists as the Success 








merchants, the Mind Streamliners, the peddlers in In- 
spirationalism, and the Winners of Friends and Influ- 
encers of People. Thurber is to be read and re-read: he 
is incomparable. So, in his degree, is Leonard Q. Ross, 
whose The Education of Hyman Kaplan (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2) was a delight when it ran serially in the 
New Yorker. If Mr. Ross has not created a new type 
of American humor, he has without doubt created a 
character who is both ludicrously amusing and admir- 
able. This is the kind of fun of which we cannot have 
too much. Harvey A. Kalish is also, evidently, a humor- 
ist, though his humor does not altogether jell. Why Not 
Get Married? (Dutton, $1.50) is kind of uncertain; one 
hardly knows whether Mr. Kalish is guying himself or 
his readers when he urges the women of America to 
get back to matrimony. 

Heinrich Mann would have succeeded in writing a 
really great historical novel in Young Henry of Navarre 
(Knopf, $3) had he kept to his text. For Henry of 
Navarre was a colorful subject, and the France of 
Catherine de Medici was a panorama of amazing events. 
But even if those were libidinous days peopled by libidi- 
nous human beings, still the author might have left a 
little to the imagination. The ordinary daily functions 
of the physiological human are not necessarily the mate- 
rial for literary art. English capitalists and Soviet spies 
are the chief characters that flit around in Eric Ambler’s 
Background to Danger (Knopf, $2). There is a nasty 
jolt for the monied interests to whom war means profits, 
and the oil exploiters emerge considerably muddled. 
E. M. Delafield possibly essayed to show the evils of 
divorce in Nothing Is Safe (Harpers, $2.50). The tale is 
told as seen from the angle of the juvenile mind, and 
the ten year old girl who figures in the story appears to 
have slipped up on her I. Q. 

Clyde Brion Davis has chosen for his medium in The 
Anointed (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50) a kind of glori- 
fied, ingenuous slang, by means of which he attempts 
to write about man’s search for God. The result is not 
always happy, for the search appears to lead the search- 
er through dubious ways. Sunset at Noon, by Ruth Fein- 
er (Lippincott, $2.50) is what you might call a fairly 
enjoyable book, particularly if your taste runs in the 
way of problem stories, though it cannot be denied that 
this offering is a trifle dull in spots. Constantine Flem- 
ing is the heroine, and Constantine sacrifices all in the 
cause of the equality of the sexes. How she pulls a boner 
is the working out of the tale. 

Philip Freund is one of the finest stylists of today. 
It is a beastly word to use regarding any human, but 
Mr. Freund is a literary artist of great ability, and style 
is the only word that fits. That is why The Evening Heron 
(Pilgrim House, $2) gets the reader. You begin the story 
with mixed feelings, suspicious that here is something 
in the preciosity line. But the book is a marvelously 
brilliant piece of literary characterization, that holds the 
attention by force of its sheer artistry. San Francisco 
Adventures, by Charles Caldwell Dobie (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $2), is partly explained by its title. The adventurer 
is a young Prager, whose life is extended over some 
twenty years. His adventures are always picturesque, 
for he is a merry little chap, and, incidentally, one learns 
something of the many-sidedness of San Francisco. 

Not-so-old readers will welcome William Heyliger’s 
Wildcat (Appleton-Century, $2). This is the proper red 
blooded sort of thing about oil-hunting in Texas. A satis- 
factory plot, plenty of decent characters, an entire ab- 
sence of any sexy slant, and a little comic relief, make 
it all very satisfactory. Satisfactory, too, is Swords in 
the Dawn. A Story of the First Englishmen, by John 
O. Beaty, and illustrated by Henry C. Pitz (Longmans, 
$2). The tale is history, but not too dry history, for it 
is about the coming across the North Sea of our old 
friends Hengist and Horsa and all their Germanic fol- 
lowers, who drove out the Celts in Britain together with 
most of what was left of the Roman civilization. The 
more important incidents in the story are drawn from 
ancient historical documents—thus is learning made to 
serve leisure. 





THEATRE 





ANGEL ISLAND. Personally I like melodramas. Also, 
I vastly admire George Abbott as a director of plays. 
He is by way of being a genius at that job, and as I 
watch his productions I find myself feeling that even 
when I think he is wrong he must be right. One can 
go no further in admiration. 

All this may account for the fact that I am not join- 
ing in the chorus of regretful moans with which many 
of the critics have greeted Mr. Abbott's latest produc- 
tion, Angel Island, written by Bernie Angus and put on 
at the National Theatre. I admit that I had a bad mo- 
ment when I encountered the playwright’s name. I had 
to pause then and there to consider the problem of 
whether any man who signed himself “Bernie” could 
write a play. But after I had decided that perhaps he 
could, with Mr. Abbott sponsoring him, the rest was 
quite easy. I found the melodrama interesting. 

The principal criticism made of it by my fellow re 
viewers was that it was not gory enough. It contained 
only three murders. But three murders are quite enough 
for me, for one evening; so “Bernie” and I got over that 
hurdle without much difficulty. The next hurdle was the 
plot. The buried treasure on the desert island is quite 
familiar to most of us. Some of us have even looked for 
it ourselves. Also, I admit that I did not fall in love 
with the characters, as I like to do. 

All this being so, however, I still maintain that I en- 
joyed that melodrama. It did not hit a top note in every 
scene, but I did not expect it to; and certainly there 
were enough top notes to satisfy a reasonable audience. 

Another point must be remembered. In considering 
melodrama nowadays one bears in mind the new tech- 
nique—and if one is familiar with that technique there 
is little suspense for one in any melodrama. One knows 
that if there is an angel-faced lad in the cast who from 
start to finish seems to be exuding righteousness from 
every pore, he is the murderer. One also knows that if 
there is a man exuding villainy from every pore, he 
turns out to be the detective, or a prop of society, or 
both. Knowing these things one knows the denouement. 
Some day a playwright will go back to early traditions 
and make his villain look and act like a villain from 
start to finish of the drama. Then we shall have an- 
other smash hit on the New York stage. In the mean- 
time, we shall get on as nicely as possible with Angel 
Island. 


WISE TOMORROW. One of the most heartening signs 
of the times is the speed with which New York can rid 
itself of a dirty play if it wishes to. True, it does not 
always wish to; but when it does all is over for the 
play it condemns except a brief obituary. For some rea- 
sons hard to understand Wise Tomorrow, written by 
Stephen Powys and produced by Bernard (not “Ber- 
nie”) Klawaus at the Biltmore Theatre, found favor 
with British audiences. Probably its abnormal theme 
drew certain types of sensation hunters. Here thumbs 
were turned down at the first performance and in the 
most definite manner. Not even Edith Barrett’s fine per- 
formance could keep it alive. 


IN CLOVER. The passing of In Clover, a comedy by 
Allan Scott was almost equally swift. About all that 
can be said of this play is that it directed a series of 
sledge-hammer but unconvincing blows at country life 
in Connecticut. Mr. Scott obviously did not like coun- 
try life in Connecticut or anywhere else. He did not like 
his characters either, nor did his audiences like them. 
Also the characters did not like one another very much, 
and were frank about showing it. Taking all these dis- 
likes and pouring them into one frail play had the in- 
evitable result. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


EBB TIDE. Robert Louis Stevenson’s unabashed roman- 
ticism is given free play in this filming of his sea story. 
Unutterable villains and a noble hero and heroine match 
wits in the florid setting of the South Sea islands, ably 
assisted in catching the would-be traveler’s fancy by ex- 
cellent photography in natural color. The production is 
a splendid exploitation of the romantic weakness com- 
mon to most audiences in the matter of sailing ships 
and pirates and native mumbo-jumbo. An aristocratic 
Englishman who has lost caste finds himself involved 
with a drunken ex-captain and a Cockney derelict in an 
attempt to hijack an American schooner in the tropics. 
The plan is thwarted by a frail girl with a potent re- 
volver and a storm drives the ship into the haven of 
a white man posing as a god among the pearl-diving 
natives. Several murderers among the unsavoury charac- 
ters of either side cancel out and the regenerated British- 
er sails for home with his good angel. The action is 
fantastic and thrilling and Oscar Homolka and Barry 
Fitzgerald, late of the Abbey Theatre, provide striking 
studies in lusty villainy. Ray Milland, Frances Farmer 
and Lloyd Nolan are able in less arresting parts. With 
the assistance of Technicolor, director James Hogan has 
put together a salty, stirring melodrama which will 
more than satisfy adult audiences. (Paramount) 


LIVE, LOVE AND LEARN. Artistic temperament and 
the baser financial instincts clash in this sprightly 
comedy of urban life. Given bright dialogue and players 
with a flair for whimsy, George Fitzmaurice has put a 
final polish on the familiar history of the impecunious 
artist who marries above his station. When the painter 
brings his socialite bride into a Greenwich Village apart- 
ment which is long on atmosphere and short on com- 
fort, a friend is obliged to hold off the bill collectors 
until art shall be rewarded. But success brings new prob- 
lems to the newlyweds, not the least of which is a de- 
signing blonde. How the artist is saved from her and 
from his own mounting conceit makes an amusing 
episode. Rosalind Russell and Robert Montgomery share 
matrimonial difficulties and epigrammatic lines with 
equal suavity and Helen Vinson supplies the chief 
menace to the happy ending. Robert Benchley’s comedy 
efforts deserve a separate word of approval. The film 
is good, lightweight entertainment with an adult flavor. 
(MGM) 


DANGER—LOVE AT WORK. The tribulations of a law- 
yer whose clients are a slightly insane family are de- 
tailed with a good deal of amusement in Jack Haley’s 
latest adventure. When the erratic Pembertons inherit 
property, the family lawyer begins a long, hard cam- 
paign to get all their signatures on paper. His task is 
lightened somewhat when the daughter of the house 
comes to his aid, but her jealous fiance is moved to a 
hasty purchase of the property for personal and finan- 
cial motives. The affair ends right side up in the end. 
Ann Sothern is the romantic lead opposite Haley and 
the major share of the funmaking falls to Mary Boland 
and Edward Everett Horton. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


HOLD ’EM NAVY. Another seasonal romance of the 
gridiron, this minor drama is located at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. The story follows 
a familiar pattern and the general lack of freshness is 
epitomized in the mechanical football scenes. An upper- 
classman finds a rival among the yearlings not only in 
sport but in romance. Personal animosities are set aside, 
however, in order to assure a Navy victory in the tradi- 
tional pigskin battle with Army. Lew Ayres, Mary Car- 
lisle and John Howard are adequate in this fair family 
production. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzmMorris 
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EVENTS 


A CLEARER understanding of the havoc wrought by 
impatience was afforded by the week’s news. ... A gen- 
tleman in Illinois, oblivious of the fact that he was about 
to become impatient, stepped into a telephone booth to 
call his sweetheart. The operator gave him twenty-two 
wrong numbers in succession, charging $1.10 for the ser- 
vice. Wobbly at the eighteenth wrong number, the gen- 
tleman’s patience collapsed at the twenty-second. He 
ripped the phone from the booth, ran out with it, dashed 
it on the pavement. Policemen arrested him. A record of 
never having been arrested was thus marred by impa- 
tience. ... A Pittsburgh man observing his wife trump- 
ing his ace in a bridge game, felt his self-control slip- 
ping. Boiling over at her callousness toward his ace, he 
arose, slapped her face, broke up the game and his home. 
. . . Petulant because his wife persisted in reading her 
poetry to him, a Midwesterner ran away from an other- 
wise happy homestead. . . . His wife’s refusal to include 
spinach in his evening dinner, made an Easterner moody. 
Giving way to impatience, he sought divorce. . . . Con- 
trasted with all this was a New Jersey resident’s equan- 
imity when his wife gave the dog his breakfast and gave 
him patties made of canned dog food. Neither the dog 
nor the husband appeared any the worse for the error. 
The household continued a happy one, all because the 
husband, though stuffed with dog food, did not bark at 
his wife. . .. A slight change was perceptible in the hith- 
erto unvarying practice 2utoists have of running over 
other people. In Camden, N. J., George Diddleback drove 
over himself. As the door of his car flew open, he fell 
out, attempting to grasp the steering wheel as he fell. 
The car swerved, passed over his legs, overturned. The 
interesting question as to whether he can collect dam- 
ages for running over himself may establish a precedent, 
precedent students revealed. . . . That crime does not 
pay was again proven. A Rhode Island citizen was carry- 
ing a bag when gunmen covered him, said they wanted 
“that payroll.” They fled with the bag which contained 
nuts and bolts. . .. A Canadian magistrate received a 
ticket for illegal parking, fined himself, let himself go 
with a sharp reprimand... . 


More women took up smoking. A California lady, aged 
116, began smoking cigarettes. She feels that tobacco 
does not shorten a woman’s life if she waits until one 
hundred before starting the habit. . . . Science marched 
doggedly onward. . . . Research work showed the possi- 
bility of developing egg yolks of varying colors to match 
the different shades of diners’ vests. The purpose is to 
remove the fear of egg spots on vests, a dread said to 
be common among habitual egg eaters. . . . Following a 
painful incident in Indiana, a movement was launched to 
have people stop slapping on the back friends whose 
mouths are full of tacks or nails. In Winslow, A. D. 
Thompson had his mouth packed with tacks when a 
friend gave him a cordial wallop on the back. Thompson 
swallowed the tacks, suffered indigestion. ... A new 
method of protecting amnesia victims appeared in Ore- 
gon. A citizen there had his name tattooed on his legs in 
forty different languages. The method also aids in hav- 
ing checks cashed in foreign countries. .. . How slow 
some things are in reaching maturity was illustrated. 
A shell fired seventy-four years ago by Grant’s army be- 
sieging Vicksburg exploded last week. Historians felt 
that if Grant knew it would take so long in exploding he 
never would have fired it... . 


The newspaper Pravda attacks the soccer umpires of 
Russia. Perhaps the umpires, like the executives in in- 
dustry, are afraid to make decisions. If they make the 
wrong decisions, they may get shot. There is one um- 
pire in Russia: Joseph Stalin. THE PARADER 











